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Look AT THE CONTENTS! 


Where else can you find the FACTS about the Soviet Union's efforts for world peace; about 
the Soviet people's cheerful and bouyant constructive activity; about their trade unions’ con- 
stant effort on behalf of the workers; about Tito's back door method of entering the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact; about the newest achievement in Soviet agriculture—the 
electrical tractor; about the Soviet voters’ right to recall their members of government? 


Only in SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY do you get these FACTS. FACTS, mind you, not rumor, not 
gossip, not hearsay, but FACTS. 


That is why you must continue to support the magazine with your contributions. That is why 
we must ask you, despite your generous contributions, to help us to continue to give you the 
FACTS about the Soviet Union, about 
American-Soviet relations, about the pivotal 

ou neceseseserscorssonn issues of the day. 


You have always responded to our needs 
in time of difficulty. That is why we have 
been able to continue publication and sup- 
ply you with facts of vital interest to every 
American today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


| am enclosing $ so that you can continue 
to give me the FACTS about the Soviet Union. 


Name 
Address 
City 





This appeal is urgent. Please send your con- 
tributions at once. 








And ask your friends to help, too. 
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NO LONGER HOODWINKED 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 

-You’ have heard this story before, I know, 
but nevertheless I would like to tell it, too. 
During my life up to the end of the war and 
my discharge from the Air Force, I knew nothing 
of Russia and didn’t care about it one way or 
the other. 

Since I was discharged I heard and read all 
this stuff on the radio and press about the bogey- 
men in the East and I believed. Oh boy, did: I 
believe it! I used to get all hot under the collar 
and was ready to go back into the army and 
fight Russia if necessary. All up to a few short 
weeks ago. 

By then I was fed up with getting so excited 
over it all and began asking myself: “You 
damn fool—what are you getting hot and 
bothered about? You don’t even know what 
those people are or what they stand for!” So I 
went to the library, found some books stacked 
away in the corner, and began reading. I’ve 
been doing it since. 

The only conclusion I can come to is this— 
how long will it take for the American people 
to wake up and begin thinking for themselves? 
If it takes them as long. to wake up as it took 
me, oh brother! I’m afraid this country will 
be in for some rough times. 

Funny how people can let themselves be 
hoodwinked for so long and never stop to ask 
themselves why. 

Leslie Hochman 
South Haven, Michigan 


HELPS PEACE FORCES 
To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Soviet Russia Today is doing a wonderful 
service for the forces of Peace. If only more 
people would read this indispensable magazine 
and appreciate the message it carries, war- 
mongers wouldn’t have a chance. 

Mrs. H. Lamm 
Sacramento, Calif. 


THEIR OBJECTIVE 
To Sovizt Russia Topay: 

I have just read the article in the March 
Soviet Russia Today “Changing the Face of 
Nature,” by William Mandel. 

Let me say that I think all thinking people 
in the world should read that article. If some- 
thing is not done about erosion and about irri- 
gation, as Mr. Mandel explains is being done 
in Russia, no one will have anything to eat 
within a few decades. 

As Mr. Mandel says also: What the Russians 
are planning to do to the land, planting trees 
and changing the flow of rivers, is evidence 
that their objectives are to help the land to 
produce, and not to fight wars. 

Rene Auville 
Elkins, W. Va. 


ANTIDOTE FOR DESPAIR 
To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I get all worked up about the awful things 
going on in our country about which I, an 
elderly person, isolated in the country, seem 
unable to do much. I read Soviet Russia 
Today, about how the people in Eastern Europe 
are going about their business, gradually build- 
ing up their broken lives, with none of the 
tension that makes me sick in my soul. And 1 
get a different perspective on the whole thing. 
Not that I feel absolved from doing something 
about righting the wrongs here, but I get a 
feeling of something steady and dependable, 


. inexorably going forward, getting stronger and 


more widely acclaimed by the peoples of the 
world, something very powerful in behind the 
seemingly puny efforts of us, little people in 
the U.S., that is always there and, in the words 
of the song, “will not be moved” by fear or 
threats. Your magazine is one of the best anti- 
dotes for despair and defeatism I know. 
Mrs. Bertha E. Franklin 

Oregon, Wisconsin 


LIKED PSYCHIATRY ARTICLE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

It is difficult to estimate the size of your con- 
tribution to world peace with the continued 
publication of your fine magazine. I mean 
difficult in the sense of the number of people 
you reach and in the endless amount of dis- 
cussion concerning the Soviet Union your well 
written articles provoke. 

Personally I feel that you are doing a fine 
job in bringing to Americans information about 
the USSR and with this small donation I hope 
to help you keep on with the job. 

The article by Dr. Joseph Wortis, “Psychia- 
try in the Soviet Union,” has thrown valuable 
light on this much mishandled subject as we 
know it in the U.S. 

V. I. Tishler 
Bronx, N. Y. 


COOPERATION NECESSARY 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

In present days of hysteria of the press against 
our erstwhile ally, whose postwar policy lib- 
erated millions of peoples in the People’s De- 
mocracies as well as in Europe and China, 
with other peoples attaining some degree of 
independence of their colonial overlords, Soviet 
Russia Today at least once a month brings 
good tidings and cheers up the people who 
believe that collaboration of the U.S. and 
USSR is not only possible but very essential 
for the maintaining of peace. 

Joseph Hevlick 
Tulsa, Okla. 


CORRECTION 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

My article, “The Ruble Becomes World Cur- 
rency,” in the last issue of Soviet Russia Today 
contained the statement that the price reduction 
of February, 1950, was the fourth reduction 
since the ruble reform of December 14, 1947, 
which was perhaps not quite accurately stated. 
It was the fourth price reduction since the war, 
including the one that occurred simultaneously 
with the ruble reform, but the third since that 
time. Further, on the basis of the information 
then available, I stated that the latest price re- 
ductions mean a saving to consumers of at least 
70 billion rubles in the current year. Accord- 
ing to information later received, the saving 
actually amounts to 110 billion rubles. 

Aaron Yugow 


Our cover depicts the latest Soviet electric 
tractor at work. It is taken from “Cultura 
Sovietica,” organ of the Mexican-Russian Cul- 
tural Society. Photos in this issue, unless other- 
wise indicated, are from Sovfoto. 





Review and Comment 


The Air Incident 





N APRIL 11, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyshinsky delivered 

a vigorous note to U.S. Ambassador Kirk in Moscow pro- 
testing the violation of the Soviet frontier by an American 
plane of the B-29 type. The note said that, according to veri- 
fied data, when sighted south of Lepaya (Baltic Sea port of 
Soviet Latvia), the plane was 21 kilometers inside Soviet 
territory, and since it continued its penetration, Soviet fighters 
took off, demanding that the American plane land; that in- 
stead of complying, the American plane opened fire, forcing 
a Soviet plane to fire in reply, after which the American plane 
turned and disappeared over the Baltic. The Soviet note de- 
clared the incident a clear violation of international law. 

The New York Times of April 12 carried statements at- 
tributed to “high defense officials” that the plane referred to 
was a Navy Privateer reported missing, insisting that this 
plane was unarmed, although admitting its personnel might 
have been. Other military authorities in Washington were 
reported as doubting that the type of plane could have been 
mistaken, or that the Privateer, on a round trip from 
Wiesbaden to Copenhagen could have gone so far off its 
course (300 miles and a go degree angle). U.S. Air Force 
officials in Germany were quoted as saying that the Navy 
plane had been completely equipped with “reconnaissance 
radar and aerial photographic equipment” and strongly hinted 
that the plane was on an espionage mission, pointing out that 
Soviet military installations on the Baltic Coast made it “an 
interesting locale for aerial observations.” 

The seriousness with which the USSR regarded the inci- 
dent must be understood against the background of extensive 
aerial activities currently being carried on by the United States 
in the Baltic area. A UP dispatch from Copenhagen (April 11) 
indicated disquiet in Denmark over the extraordinarily exhaus- 
tive search made by American planes for the missing aircraft, 
which the conservative Copenhagen paper Nationaltidende 
said might actually constitute large scale maneuvers. 

On April 18, the day after the State Department had de- 
clared it was delaying its answer until all the facts could be 
determined “by calm and thorough appraisal,” a United 
States note denying the Soviet charges and making counter 
charges was handed to the Soviet Union. It held that an un- 
armed U.S. Navy Privateer plane had been shot down by 
Soviet flyers over the open Baltic and demanded indemnity 
for the missing plane and flyers. 

But by the internal evidence of its own note, the USS. 
charges are completely unsubstantiated. How could facts pos- 
sibly be verified about a missing plane, which the note says 
was last heard from crossing the coast line of the British zone 
of Germany? The denial that the plane flew over Soviet terri- 
tory is based on the fact that American planes are under in- 
structions to avoid flying over foreign territory without per- 
mission. Therefore it is pure assumption to say the plane did 
not fly over the Soviet frontier in the face of eyewitness evi- 
dence by Soviet flyers that it did. There is no proof that the 
two planes were the same, other than the statement that this 
was the only U.S. plane in the area. There is no evidence 
whatsoever that the loss of the plane resulted from Soviet fire. 
If the plane were so far off its course it might have been 
lost for other reasons altogether. 

The U.S. note insists that the Privateer was unarmed. But 
Telepress dispatches from Denmark report that after Danish 
papers published pictures of Privateers with guns mounted, 
reporters and photographers were barred from Danish air 
bases taken over by U.S. forces. 

On April 16, the New Orleans papers Item and Times- 
Picayune reported that Mrs. Howard W. Seeschaf, wife of the 
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missing Privateer’s co-pilot, told reporters her husband had 
written her he was going on a “secret mission.” After a visit 
from Navy officials she said it was a “routine flight.” 

As for the assumption that no American plane would fly 
over foreign territory without permission, this is contradicted 
by the official protest made by the Swedish Government on 
April 11 over unauthorized flights by U.S. planes over the 
Swedish naval base at Kriskrona, for which the United States 
promptly apologized. 

Finally, the allegation that Soviet flyers would attack an 
unarmed American plane over the open sea is contradicted by 
the Soviet policy of peace and avoidance of war incitements, 


The McCarthy Diversion 


HE Administration’s own chickens have come home to 

roost. The shameful McCarthy affair is simply a by-prod- 
uct of the whole guilt-by-association technique employed by 
the Administration itself. That the President and the State 
Department should now be the target of the same kind of 
atacks they have themselves promoted is only poetic justice, 
but certainly nothing for Americans to be happy about. 

In one sense, however, the McCarthy affair has been a 
boon to the Administration, since it has served to sidetrack 
the increasingly sharp demands in Washington circles for a 
new course in American foreign policy. Some of those who 
were calling most loudly a few weeks ago for the Adminis. 
tration to abandon its H-bomb threats and seek agreement 
with the Soviet Union, are now in a position of defending the 
Administration from the wild McCarthy charges of Commu- 
nist infiltration of the State Department, basing its China 
policy on instructions from a “master Soviet spy,” etc., etc. 
Instead of meeting the attack with dignity and forthrightness, 
Administration spokesmen have taken a hysterically defen- 
sive attitude, and seem mainly concerned with demonstrating 
that they are even more eager for war with Russia than their 
Republican attackers. Witness the taking into the State De- 
partment as foreign policy advisor to Secretary Acheson, of 
John Foster Dulles, one of the chief architects of our anti- 
Soviet war policies. 

The best answer to McCarthy would have been a new, sin- 
cere effort for agreement with the USSR. The impact of such 
a move on American and world opinion would have swept 
Senator McCarthy into the oblivion he deserves. But instead, 
the President and Secretary Acheson have adopted a more 
bellicose attitude than ever. While pretending to seek agree- 
ment in order to assuage the longing of the people for peace, 
they have actually slammed the door harder than ever against 
any negotiations to this end. 

In this atmosphere of witch-hunting, fair trials and fair 
Supreme Court decisions can no longer be counted on. The 
list of cold war victims daily increases. The latest are Harry 
Bridges, Eugene Dennis, The Hollywood Ten, George Mar- 
shall, the lawyers convicted of contempt for honorably de- 
fending their clients, Professor F. O. Mathiessen who took his 
own life in despair over the cold war policies of our govern- 
ment and the strangling of American liberties; How many 
more will follow? The Department of Justice boasts that it 
has 12,000 cases ready to bring to trial under the Smith Act 
if the infamous Foley Square verdict is uphold. The Un- 
American Committee has compiled a bible of a million “dan- 
gerous” Americans. While it is good that Richard Morford 
remains free to carry on his work for American-Soviet friend- 
ship, it is no credit to the Supreme Court that it reversed his 
contempt conviction on a technicality alone, refusing to face 
the main issue of his Constitutional right to speak, write and 
work for peace. 


Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon Bills 


HE McCarthy circus is also serving as a diversion of atten 
tion from the terrible danger that hangs over our country 
in the Mundt-Ferguson Bill approved by the Senate Judiciary 
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Committee and its counterpart in the House, the Nixon Bill, 


now in the hands of the Un-American Committee. 

These bills are nothing less than a blueprint of fascism for 
America. 

They will be railroaded through Congress if the American 
people do not oppose them with all. their might and main. 

The Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts has declared 
that though these bills are ostensibly aimed at Communists: 

. . . their real effect will be to undermine everybody’s right of 


free speech, free thought, peacful political action and assembly. 
. . . This is thought control: the end of freedom. 


The bills arbitrarily declare “Communist political” and 
“Communist front” organizations to be “conspiratorial” 
groups “whose purpose it is by treachery, deceit . . . espionage, 
sabotage, terrorism . . . to establish a Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship in the United States.” They compel such organi- 
zations to register with the Attorney General, thus giving 
themselves up for prosecution for crimes of which they have 
been convicted in advance without benefit of trial. They set 
up a “Subversive Activities Control Board” which decides 
what organizations come under provisions of the law, a de- 
termining factor to be the extent to which an organization’s 
“views and policies do not deviate from those of such foreign 
government” (USSR) or any Communist political organiza- 
tion. 

Thus organizations and individuals who might on special 
issues hold views similar to those held by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or the Communists come under the dictatorial power 
of these three men on the board. Included would be those 
who advocate friendship with the Soviet Union; those who 
work for peace in peacetime; trade unions; members of such 
organizations as the NAACP. 

The bills are being opposed by the broadest groups of 
Americans in every state of the Union. Both AFL and CIO 
have come out against them, despite their generally reaction- 
ary policies, also religious groups, conservative bar associations, 
leaders and rank and file in every walk of life. The protest 
grows and swells. 

But it must be a mighty and irresistible protest that will 
touch the members of Congress where they live—the votes of 
their constituents. 

Wire your Congressman and your two Senators at once of 
your opposition to those bills; demand they vote against 
them. Organize your neighbors and friends to do likewise. 

There is not a moment to lose if we are to save our native 
land from fascism. 


The Peace Forces Grow 


CTION now to defeat the Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon bills is 
imperative to preserve the right to fight for peace. That 
fight must go right on. 

The peace movement continues to grow. Its most hopeful 
development is the Mid-Century Conference for Peace, to be 
held in Chicago May 29-30 to draft a program of alternatives 
to the cold war. 

The call to this conference was issued on April 7 by the 
national spokesmen of community peace movements through- 
out the country, it was announced by Rev. John B. Thompson, 
Dean of the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel. of the University 
of Chicago and a Vice-President of the Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives, the sponsoring organization. Co-Chairmen 
of the committee are Emily Greene Balch, Nobel Peace Prize 
Winner and honorary chairman of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; Bishop W. J. Walls of the 
Executive Board of the World Council of Churches; and Dr. 
Thomas Mann. The call was initiated by 43 distinguished 
clerzymen, scientists, educators and peace leaders, and the 
mo:e than 250 people who have so far sponsored it include 
the most outstanding figures in American public life. 

Meanwhile, within the United Nations, Secretary General 
Trygvie Lie has been making a series of proposals, welcomed 
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by many member states, to restore that body to its normal 
functioning by opening the way for the admission of repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese People’s Republic, and a long range 
peace program aided by special American-Soviet negotiations 
and periodic Security Council meetings to review world prob- 
lems as provided for in the Charter. 

Finally, great hope and inspiration are to be drawn from 
the proceedings of the third session of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the World Congress of Peace Supporters held during 
March in Stockholm. The 150 delegates from numerous 
countries, speaking for 800,000,000 people organized in the 
peace camp, adopted proposals limited to these simple points: 


We demand unconditional prohibition of the atomic 
weapon as a method of aggression and mass annihila- 
tion of people, and that strict international control for 
the implementation of this decision be established. We 
shall consider as a war criminal that Government which 
first employs the atomic weapon in any country. We 
call upon all people of good will throughout the world 
to sign this appeal. 


In this connection we call attention to the petition being 
circulated by the National Labor Conference for Peace (Suite 
905, 179 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill.) calling on the 
Presidént and Congress to halt manufacture of hydrogen and 
atom bombs and work for peace by direct negotiations with 
the leaders of the Soviet Union. The signing of this petition 
will bring new strength to the peace forces of the world. We 
urge that our readers join this effort by writing for a copy 
of the petition and circulating it. 


Acheson’s Seven-Point Ultimatum 


| his speech at Berkeley, California, on March 17, on 
“Tensions Between the United States and the Soviet Union,” 
Secretary Acheson in effect issued a seven-point ultimatum 
outlining what the USSR would have to do to make peaceful 
co-existence possible. He failed to suggest a single move which 
our country, on its part, might make for the sake of peace. 

Secretary Acheson began with a dissertation on Marxism. 
Posing as an expert, (students who heard him must have won- 
dered how they were supposed to know what he was talking 
about, since the teaching of Marxism is not permitted in 
American universities and advocates of Marxist ideas are con- 
victed of conspiracy) Secretary Acheson on the one hand 
sought to show the fallacy of Marx’s teachings and on the 
other chided the Soviet Union for having departed from them. 

Then Secretary Acheson took up questions of good and evil, 
averring that conflict between the two forms of society is 
inevitable, since there, in Soviet socialist society, is concen- 
trated all the evil of the world, here, in our capitalist land, 
all the good. 

This is typical of the current anti-Soviet propaganda cam- 
paign. Acheson and the others know in their hearts that the 
growing appeal of socialism to the peoples of the world is 
essentially a moral appeal, that socialism in fact seeks the 
highest good for humanity in its concepts of true equality and 
brotherhood between individuals and peoples, freedom from 
exploitation and want, ownership by the people themselves 
of the wealth of the earth and the fruits of their own toil; 
that socialism is above all against the evils of exploitation of 
man by man, colonialism and war. Therefore they cannot 
depend alone on trying to prove that socialism is evil, they 
must show that the Soviet Union is not truly socialist, and they 
must try to identify the Soviet Union with all things most 
abhorrent to man’s deepest moral nature. What a morass of 
contradictions this leads to! 

In extolling the virtues of our own free society, for example, 
Secretary Acheson said at Berkeley: 

It does not fear, rather it welcomes diversity, and derives its 


strength from freedom of inquiry and tolerance of antipathetic 
views. 




















Compare this, please, with Secretary Acheson’s previous call 
for total diplomacy, barring all differences of opinion on our 
foreign policy. Compare it with the subversive listings, the 
loyalty tests, the trial of Communists for their ideas, the 
thought control activities of the Un-American Committee, the 
Supreme Court decisions nullifying the Bill of Rights. 

Secretary Acheson went on to say that international com- 
munism, considering the individual of no importance as 
against the interests of the state, would arrogate to individual 
leaders with their “inevitable frailties and limitations,” powers 
that “most of us would be willing to concede only to the 
infinite wisdom and compassion of a divine being.” 

Compare this with the arrogation to himself by Harry S. 
Truman of the power of life and death over the whole world 
in the H-bomb decision. 

Having “proved” that all the evil in the world inheres in 
the Soviet Union and the Communist form of society and all 
the good in these United States, Secretary Acheson concedes 
that, of course, good and evil can exist concurrently in the 
world and that therefore we do not find it impossible to co- 
exist with the Soviet Union—it all depends on them. 

Now then, what is the bad Soviet Union supposed to do in 
order to live in the same world with good folks like us? 

First, according to Secretary Acheson, the Soviet Union 
should make possible the conclusion of the peace treaties with 
defeated countries. We, of course, do not even know how to 
create satellites, and we certainly can’t accept treaties which 
would make Germany, Japan and Austria satellites of the 
Soviet Union. The Bonn Government of course, isn’t a United 
States satellite. Haven’t we turned Western Germany back 
to the Nazis? And Japan, of course, is simply General Mac- 
Arthur’s preserve. Nothing to do with the United States 
Government. 

Although it was the United States which scrapped Potsdam 
and split Germany in two, now it is up to the USSR to find 
a way of reversing U.S. policy and bringing about the unifica- 
tion of Germany. 

Although it was the United States which poured six billion 
dollars into the coffers of Chiang Kai-shek, causing the death 
of millions of Chinese people in prolonged civil war which 
postponed for four bloody years the day when the Chinese 
people should form the kind of government they wanted; 
although now that Chiang Kai-shek has been utterly rejected 
and driven from the country, American bombs are still murder- 
ing thousands of the Chinese; although we are supporting the 
regime of Bao Dai in Indo-China against the people’s own 
choice, Ho Chi-Minh; although the puppet regime of South 
Korea has become a byword for corruption and terror, Secre- 
tary Acheson blandly calls upon the Soviet Union to “refrain 
from subverting the efforts of the newly independent states of 
Asia and their native leaders to solve their problems in their 
own way.” 

Acheson’s second point had to do with the “satellite coun- 
tries” of Eastern Europe. He said the Soviet Union should 
stop using force to keep regimes in power that do not have 
the confidence of the people, that new elections should be held, 
Soviet troops withdrawn, 

In the first place, there aren’t any Soviet troops in these 
countries except to a limited extent in Hungary and Romania 
where they are stationed under wartime agreements to main- 
tain supply lines to Austria and Germany. 

New regimes are in power in those countries, not because 
of Soviet aggression or force, direct or indirect, but because of 
German armed aggression which the Soviet armies beat back, 
opening the way for the democratic, liberation forces of these 
countries to elect governments of their own choosing. If their 
elections were not completely perfect under difficult postwar 
conditions, they were the freest these countries had ever 
known, and the idea that new elections should be imposed on 
them from the outside would be indignantly rejected by all 
but the reactionary minority of their people being nursed by 
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the Americans for their own ends. UN economic reports, re- 
ports even of hostile observers, testify to the great economic 
advances made by these countries in contrast to conditions in 
the Marshallized lands. 

Secretary Acheson says we do not insist that these countries 
have any particular political or social complexion. But we 
have deliberately restricted trade with them because we cio 
not like their present regimes. “Project X” openly works 
through reactionary and fascist elements to subvert them. We 
compelled France and Italy to eject the Communists, repre- 
senting the largest parties in those countries, from their gov- 
ernments. Indeed the avowed basis of Marshall Plan and 
Truman Doctrine aid is to keep the kind of governments we 
want in power. Acheson, in effect, is calling for the overthrow 
of the governments of the People’s Democracies. 

Point three is that the Soviet Union should stop its ob- 
struction in the United Nations. For documentation as to 
who is doing the obstructing, we refer our readers to reports 
of UN proceedings, which make it very clear that the United 
States has consistently utilized the world body as an agency for 
carrying on its cold war. And what does our present policy of 
insisting on continued representation of the discredited dic- 
tator Chiang Kai-shek amount to, if not obstruction? Secre- 
tary Acheson says, of course, we don’t control any votes in the 
UN or exert any pressures—we just happen to stand for certain 
policies which “have commended themselves to a majority.” 
But under whose pressure, then, do the UN members who 
have recognized the new People’s Government of China, now 
vote against themselves in keeping the real representatives of 
China out of the UN? 

Point four—“The Soviet leaders could join us in seeking 
realistic and effective arrangements for the control of atomic 
weapons and the limitation of armaments in general.” Not 
a word to suggest the wide area of informed opinion in this 
country, even in official circles, to the effect that our Baruch 
plan is obsolete and unworkable and that it is up to us to 
present new proposals. Not a word about the concessions made 
by Soviet delegates in order to facilitate agreement, nor of 
their repeated proposals for banning atomic warfare and 
reducing armaments. 

Point five tells the Kremlin to “refrain from using the 
Communist apparatus controlled by it throughout the world 
to attempt to overthrow, by subversive means, established gov- 
ernments.” This statement contains a doubly false premise 
regarding both the nature and the activities of the Communist 
Parties which are indigenous, independent political organiza- 
tions everywhere in the world. Secretary Acheson is best 
answered by his own White Paper on China, largest country 
yet to enter upon the road to Communism. And without any 
intervention on the part of the Soviet Union, as the White 
Paper makes clear. 

Point six says that U.S. diplomatic representatives shouldn’t 
be treated as sinister people. The USSR might well retort that 
U.S. diplomats shouldn’t engage in sinister activities. 

And finally, Mr. Acheson’s seventh point: “In general, the 
Soviet leaders could refrain, I think, from systematically dis- 
torting to their own peoples the picture of the world outside 
their borders, and our own country in particular.” (Mr. 
Acheson’s own speech could well serve as Exhibit A in answer 
to this.) 

The Soviet leaders, for example, shouldn’t accuse us of wat- 
like intentions. Just what are they to think of our decision 
to manufacture the H-bomb; the arming of European and 
Far Eastern peoples; the military planning against the USSR 
by the General Staffs of the Atlantic Pact countries, presided 
over by U.S. General Omar Bradley, at the Hague; the plot- 
ting of A-bomb targets; the constant extension of the military, 
naval and air bases encircling the Soviet Union (U.S. aif 
bases in Franco Spain were agreed on at the Hague); the 
rebuilding of the Ruhr war potential; the plans to rearm 
Germany? What are they to think when they read our hate- 
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3 Statement of Central Electoral Commission 
] 
Soviet of the Union Soviet of Nationalities 
; Soviet No. of P Percentage No. who ies No. who P 
Socialist Registered ie ney of Voted for ne Voted for fica, 
Republics Electors oted Electorate Candidates | °F Electors) Candidates | Ff Electors 
RSFSR 63,544,390 63,528,810 99.98 63,295,694 99.63 63,299,582 99.64 
1 UKRAINE 22,893,872 22,889,148 99.98 22,854,550 99.85 22,855,755 99.85 
> ByELo-Russta 4,727,950 4,727,554 99.99 4,722,835 99.90 4,722,306 99.89 
/ UzBEKISTAN 3,498,295 3,497,962 99.99 3,494,316 99.90 3,493,041 99.86 
KAZAKHSTAN 3,859,970 3,859,715 99.99 3,851,034 99.78 3,847,841 99.69 
. GEORGIA 2,179,327 2,179,294 99.99 2,178,928 99.98 2,178,632 99.97 
) AZERBAIDZHAN 1,677,356 1,677,332 99.99 1,675,666 99.90 1,675,210 99.87 
: LITHUANIA 1,599,438 1,597,561 99.88 1,593,798 99.76 1,593,364 99.74 
1 Mo.pDAVIA 1,354,049 1,353,595 99.97 1331,3 99.84 1,351,083 99.81 
t LATVIA 1,359,051 1,358,294 99.94 1,357,344 99.93 1,357,368 99.93 
f KIRGHIZIA 977,407 977,230 99.98 974,791 99.75 973,199 99.59 
TADZHIKISTAN 856,545 856,529 99.99 855,834 99.92 855,114 99.83 
ARMENIA 769,782 769,754 99.99 769,400 99.95 769,180 99.93 
: TURKMENIA 725,232 725,117 99.98 724,458 99.91 723,205 99.74 
n EsToNIA 799,776 798,330 99.82 795,386 99.63 794,926 99.58 
; KarELo-FINNIsH 293,933 293,785 99.95 292,948 99.72 292,203 99.46 
0 
v 
TOTAL IN | 111116373 | 111,090,010 | 9998 || 110,788377 | 99.73 | 110,782,009 | 99:72 
: See page 27 for comment 
: filled press, when they hear themselves constantly referred to tary squads for the mass infection of civilians and contamination 
h as “the enemy” in official circles? What are they to think of of water sources, dwellings, crops and cattle. 
" Secretary Acheson s own conclusion, after stating piously that These units, which were part of the Kwantung Army, car- 
le the United States is always ready oS + oe ried out their activities in the areas where the main blows 
of ag settlement, that the American _—e le should not, how- were to be delivered in accordance with the Japanese opera- 
d ever, get their hopes up, since it > quite impossible to reach tional plan against the Soviet Union. It was established at the 
sewed with the USSR anyway? This followed the line “3 trial that these means of mass destruction were tested out on 
. his February 8 press conference that our sole reliance in deal- thousands of human bein gs, principally citizens of the USSR 
d ing with the Soviet Union must be on superior force. and China, and that one Japanese unit alone murdered 3,000 
Atomic and H-bomb blackmail will not work. There must eae h . 
v- : ; people in such experiments. 
se instead be honest efforts to negotiate with the USSR for out- The note said that while the twelve found guilty by the 
st lawry of atomic warfare, arms reduction and opening up of Soviet Tribunal were serving their sentences, it would be 
a- peaceful trade. contrary to justice to allow the major organizers and instigators 
st of these crimes to go unpunished. 
ry Does U.S. Condone Bacteriological War? Chief among these war criminals, according to the note, was 
Ly Emperor Hirohito, since it was established at the trial that it 
te n February 1, the Soviet Government sent a note to the was on his special secret orders that the first bacteriological 
Governments of the United States, Great Britain and the units were set up in 1936, that bacteriological warfare was 
"t Chinese People’s Republic, asking that Emperor Hirohito of subsequently used in military operations and special units 
at Japan and Generals Shiro Ishii, Masazo Kitano, Jujiro Waka- located in districts bordering on the Soviet Union. 
matsu and Yukio Kasahara be tried before an International It was brought out at the trial that Shiro Ishii, Lieutenant 
1 Military Court as war criminals for the preparation and wag- General of the Medical Service of the Japanese Army, had 
S- ing of bacteriological warfare for the destruction of troops organized and headed “Brigade 731,” the secret center of the 
Je and civilians. Japanese Army charged with preparations for bacteriological 
r. The fact that the Japanese militarists had for many years warfare and that its researches and fiendish experiments on 
er been secretly preparing to use this inhuman method of aggres- human beings were carr ied on under his personal direction. 
sion on a mass scale was established at the public trial before He personally headed Brigade 731's expedition into China in 
if- a Soviet Military Tribunal in the city of Khabarovsk on 1940-42 when bacteriological weapons were employed; it was 
on December 25-30, 1949. The evidence of the trial, at which on his initiative that bacteriological weapons were used against 
id twelve Japanese war criminals were convicted of preparing the Mongolian People’s Republic and the USSR at Khalkingol 
R and employing bacteriological weapons, is summarized in in 1939, and under his command preparations made in 1945 
ed the Soviet note, which declared: to use them against the USSR, the USA and Great Britain. 
ot Evidence was presented that Masazo Kitano, Lieutenant 
‘y; Bacteriological units of the Japanese army, especially formed on General of the Medical Service, had organized the use by 
Li the orders of Emperor Hirohito of Japan and on the instructions Brigade 731 of plague infected fleas dropped from a high alti- 
he of the —— wong « ge? = ae Staff, bred immense tude on Chinese territory south of Shanghai during the war 
es ee te ee | causing a plague epidemic among the people in that area. 





and other dangerous epidemic diseases, manufactured shells and 
other appliances for the spread of germs, and trained special mili- 
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EUROPE-SPRING 1950 


A delegate of the Partisans of Peace describes 
the confident, cheerful atmosphere in the 
USSR and the Soviet striving for world peace 


HE DIFFERENCE between the 

European and the American world 
lies not so much in the fact that they 
are on two continents widely separated 
by a large body of water, as in the fact 
that Americans live today in a dream of 
their own creation while Europeans by 
and large are realistically facing the 
problems that beset them. 

The world as it is pictured to us in 
our press and radio, from the pulpit and 
in the movies, in the classrooms and all 
other media of mass communication sim- 
ply does not exist. It is a world which 
has been conjured up for us in order to 
convince us of the postulates upon which 
the cold war is based. When the awak- 
ening comes, it will be a rude shock. 

There have been many changes in 
France since I was there last summer. 
While the outward appearance of pros- 
perity on the grand boulevards has in- 
creased greatly, it is evident that the 
living standard of the average French- 
man, in particular the worker, has de- 
clined. 

March and April brought the climax 
of one of the most decisive political 
struggles which has taken place in 
France since the liberation. A total of 
almost one million workers were on 
strike in a variety of industries includ- 
ing metals and transportation. These 
strikes are primarily for higher wages 
in the face of rising prices, but they also 
have deep political implications. 

They were tied to the ever-spreading 
peace movement which is asking for an 
end of the cold war, and in whose in- 
terest I was travelling throughout Eu- 
rope as a member of the American dele- 
gation which had been organized by the 
World Congress of the Partisans of 
Peace. 

I called upon Edouard Herriot, the 
president of the French Parliament, in 
my capacity as spokesman for the In- 
ternational Delegation of the Partisans 
of Peace, consisting of Geoffrey Crow- 
ther, British economist, former Harvard 
lecturer and president of the British 
Committee of the Partisans of Peace; 
the famous Italian intellectual, Giulio 
Einaudi; general secretary of the Italian 
Socialist Party, Lelio Basso; Jan Baren- 
drecht from Rotterdam; Alexander Kor- 
neichuk, playwright, chairman of the 
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by JOHANNES STEEL 





JOHANNES STEEL, author, lecturer and 
news commentator, recently returned to the 
U. S. after visiting European capitals as a 
member of the American delegation of the 
Partisans of Peace. He is publisher of the 
newsletter, “The Johannes Steel Report on 
World Affairs," and writes a weekly column 
for "The Daily Compass." 





Ukrainian Supreme Soviet; Gilbert de 
Chambrun, deputy of the French Party 
of Republican Resistance, well-known 
descendant of Lafayette and an hono- 
rary citizen of the United States; Rock- 
well Kent and others. 

I told Herriot that the world wants 
peace and is grateful to him for his rec- 
ognition of this international peace 
movement and handed him the follow- 
ing minimum proposals on behalf of the 
committee: first, end of the armaments 
race and reduction of armaments budget 
in all countries; and second, prohibition 
of the use of atomic energy for purposes 
of war. 

The Bidault government reacted 
sharply to our mission, which had caught 
the popular imagination of the French 
people, by attempting to introduce a bill 
into the Chamber gagging every peace 
move as “instigating sabotage.” 

From Paris we went to Moscow. The 
delegation consisted, among others, of 
O. John Rogge; Rockwell Kent; Yves 
Farge; former French Cabinet Minister 
Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie, editor 
of the newspaper Liberation and deputy 
of the Party of Republican Union; John 
Platts-Mills, former independent Labor 
M.P.; Professor Pietro Amadeo from 
Italy; Lucien Jayat, a secretary of the 
French Confederation of Labor; Sen- 
ators Sandro Pertini and Emilio Lussu 
of the Italian Socialist Party; Vigano 
Renata of the Italian Resistance move- 
ment; Rev. James Endicott of Canada: 
Conate Mamadou of the Sudan; and 
Laurent Casanova, Deputy of the French 
National Assembly. 

The first thing that strikes you in vis- 
iting Moscow after a three-year absence 
is that the people are so much better 
dressed and look almost elegant now. 
Moscow’s streets have also changed tre- 
mendously; thousands of trees have been 
planted on the broad avenues. The shops 
are bulging with consumer goods of all 


kinds and the food shops are jammed. 

Muscovites had been on a buying spree 
for over a week, since the prices of food 
and consumer goods had been reduced 
by an average of 25 per cent. Life there 
is growing easier all the time. There are 
more private automobiles and hundreds 
of new taxis in evidence. 

I am certain that if New Yorkers 
could take a single look at Moscow’s 
six new subway stations whose foyers 
look like the halls of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, they would get to work 
at once on our Board of Transportation. 
The cleanliness and comfort of Moscow’s 
subways remain a miracle of Soviet town 
planning. 

But perhaps more striking than any- 
thing else is the contrast with the pre- 
vailing American mood; everyone in 
Moscow is cheerful. There is complete 
absence of hysteria; there is no talk of 
atom bombs or war; there is talk only 
of reconstruction and peace. 

And now that the first evidences of 
reconstruction are visible in terms of 
better living conditions and increased 
purchasing power of the ruble and steady 
increase of real wages, people more than 
ever want to continue in their ways of 
peace. 

Indeed wherever you look in Moscow, 
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Delegates of the Partisans of Peace 
sightseeing in Moscow. Johannes 
Steel is seen in the right foreground. 
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you see signs of new and increasing 
prosperity. A tremendous housing pro- 
gram is under way and new apartments 
are going up everywhere. Moscow is 
spotlessly clean, with mechanical street- 
cieaning equipment which removes the 
night’s snowfall before eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

A whole network of new shops has 
been opened and new restaurants are 
springing up all over town. Among 
them are many which specialize in the 
foods of the various Soviet Republics 
like Ukrainian, Uzbek, Azerbaidzhan, 
the Crimea, etc. 

Television is making much progress, 
and thousands of people are buying sets 
which are priced at 1,800 rubles. The 


. programs are varied, among them en- 


tire plays and ballet performances. 

Upon our arrival in Moscow, we dined 
with a group of intellectuals, writers 
and artists including Shostakovich; A. A. 
Surkov, a leading Soviet poet and editor 
of the magazine Ogonek; author Leonid 
Leonov; and film producer V. L. Pudov- 
kin. It was a pleasant evening, with 
many toasts to the cause of peace. 

The man among the peace delegates 
who impressed the Russians most was 
Rockwell Kent, when he told the dinner 
audience that he had five children and 
eleven grandchildren and therefore rep- 
resented a substantial part of the popu- 
lation of the United States! In an im- 
passioned speech at the dinner, Shosta- 
kovich exclaimed that he hoped the 
word war would disappear from the vo- 
cabulary. 

On the first day in Moscow we went 
to see the new technicolor film The Fall 
of Berlin for which Shostakovich has 
written a magnificent score. The film is 
based on historic documents and is of 
epic proportions. It has an absolutely 
terrifying portrayal of Hitler, a psycho- 
logical study of the man that is extraor- 
dinary. Never before has the evil char- 
acter of this man been so faithfully cap- 
tured, 

Yes, people in Moscow are happy. 
They want peace, peace, peace and noth- 
ing else. We talked to workers, house- 
wives, Orthodox Church leaders, the 
head of the Academy of Medicine, news- 
paper and magazine editors. Everywhere 
the word was peace. 

That these people want peace was 
certainly reflected in the action of the 
Supreme Soviet when the deputies of the 
Soviet Parliament listened respectfully 
to the proposals made by the Partisans 
of Peace. With O. John Rogge among 
the speakers, it was the first time any 
American had addressed the Soviet leg- 
islative body. 

The whole scene was in sharp con- 
trast to the Dutch Parliament and the 
Congress of the United States who have 
even refused to listen to the proposals 
of the Partisans of Peace or to permit 
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In the Great Kremlin Palace (upper) the American delegates (in the center) 
are seated with other delegates of the Partisans of Peace and with deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet as they are received by V. V. Kuznetsov, Chairman 
of the Soviet of Nationalities (right), and |. A. Parfenov, Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union (second from right). Yves Farge is addressing the session. 
Lower photo: The delegates at a press conference in the Soviet capital. James 
Endicott, head of the Canadian Committee, is addressing the journalists. 


representatives of the Peace Congress 
in their respective countries. 

Perhaps the greatest success of the day 
was Conate Mamadou, strapping six. 
foot delegate from the French Sudan— 
who bears a striking resemblance to Paul 
Robeson—when he pledged the peoples 
of Africa to peace. It was a brilliant 
scene, with cameras and newsreels grind- 
ing away under blinding lights. V. V. 
Kuznetsov, Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities, replied to the delegates 
assuring them that the Soviet Parliament 
would discuss the proposals exhaustively. 

The next Supreme Soviet will contain 
almost a hundred writers, artists and 
scientists, like Alexander Fadayev; Mik- 
hail Sholokov, author of Quiet Flows 
the Don; the poet Nikolai Tikhonov; 
the Ukrainian Polish writing couple 
Alexander Korneichuk and Wanda 
Wassilewska and many others. 

On the walls of the Museum of the 
Revolution there hangs a modest frame 
which encloses a painstakingly penned 
letter addressed to Premier Stalin. It 
was written some ten years ago by the 
inhabitants of a small town about 10,000 
kilometers from Moscow, close to the 
borders of Manchuria. 

Here lived the Oirots, the smallest 


tribe in tsarist Russia, a “forgotten peo- 
ple” as they described themselves. In 
this letter the collective farmers, fisher- 
men and hunters of the village tell how 
before Soviet power drove out foreign 
interventionists, the reactionary Chinese 
merchants and the local witch-doctors, 
the Oirots wore clothes made of fish 
skins; they never washed; they were 
totally illiterate; they bowed down to 
idols and lived in miserable huts. 

For their fine lustrous sables they were 
paid in vodka and tawdry Chinese silks; 
one robe for twenty sable skins, one liter 
of vodka for ten sable skins. Their 
women were sold into marriage at 
puberty; when their time for confine- 
ment came, they were driven into the 
forests to bear their children unat- 
tended. 

“Now,” the young people of the vil- 
lage wrote Stalin, “we are no longer 
faced with extinction. We have con- 
quered tuberculosis, rickets and the skin 
diseases which crippled our parents’ gen- 
eration. There is clean linen in every 
home, we have gramophones and rec- 
ords, a high school; every man wears a 
suit, every woman and girl has her 
dresses of silk and wool.” 

(Continued on page 28) 



























































RETURN 
TO MOSCOW 


by 


RALPH PARKER 


“BY the way,” the customs official at 
Lvov asked the little group of pas- 
sengers from the Golden Iliushkin that 
was carrying them from Prague to Mos- 
cow, “by the way, have you heard of the 
new price reductions?” It was a pleasant 
welcome to the Soviet Union. I had been 
absent from Moscow for over two 
months, leaving a people who in cele- 
brating Stalin’s 7oth birthday had never 
seemed so calm and confident about the 
future, or so fully engrossed in the tasks 
of peaceful construction. They had 
honored the occasion hy giving extra 
strength and skill to their work. 

Only when we had reached Kiev later 
that afternoon did we have an opportun- 
ity of discovering how real were the 
benefits conferred on the Soviet people 
by this, the latest of the three big reduc- 
tions in the prices of food and manufac- 
tured goods since the end of 1947. At the 
air terminal, completely rebuilt since I 
was there two years before, there was 
talk of little else. The passengers at these 
Soviet airports are quite different from 
those one usually finds in non-Socialist 
countries. They seem to be going about 
some business for the good of the commu- 
nity. At Kiev, for instance, we were joined 
by two women chairmen of collective 
farms who had been summoned to the 
Kremlin to receive state awards for their 
work, a factory-worker and his wife who 
were on their way back from a sanato- 
rium and a group of technicians due to 
attend a conference for the exchange of 
experience on fast metal-cutting methods. 
One gathered from their conversation 
that the price reductions meant a saving 
of four or five hundred rubles a month 
in their family budgets, some 25 five per 
cent of their net income. 

No wonder that the atmosphere in 
Kiev was so buoyant! The last time I 
had been there, as a visitor to the 
UNRRA mission to the Ukraine, butter 
was selling in the market at over go 
rubles a pound, eggs at four to five 
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_ The recent slash in prices in the Soviet Union was immediately 
reflected in increased buying. This is a grocery store in 
Voronezh, typical of such stores throughout the country. 


rubles each, and bread when bought off 
the ration at no less than 20 rubles a 
pound. That was in the summer of 1947. 
The latest price reductions have brought 
butter down to less than 20 rubles a 
pound, whole meal bread to about one 
ruble a pound, and eggs to less than a 
ruble apiece. 
The fall in the prices of manufactured 
goods has been no less sensational and 
has, of course, led to a far wider distri- 
bution of woollen cloth, good quality 
leather shoes and sturdy winter-wear. 
Wages have risen steadily over the past 
three years, with the result that the net 
cash earnings of a fourth grade turner 
in a Moscow factory now lie round 
about 1,200 rubles a month, or of a fore- 
man in the same enterprise at about 
2,200. With the majority of Soviet mar- 
ried women at work, the household 
budget of a young married couple can 
often count on up to 1700-2,000 rubles a 
month coming in. By far the greater part 
of this is available for spending on food 
and manufactured goods; schooling, 
medical services and a considerable part 
of the cost of recreation being free, and 
rent taking up about 5 per cent of the 
wages of the principal wage-earner. 
With these figures in mind it is pos- 
sible to form an approximate picture of 
the returns in kind that a Soviet work- 
ing man gets for his labor. Remember, 
however, that the fact that he works at 
once qualifies him to receive social ser- 
vices equivalent to a bonus of about 
38 per cent on his wages—reduced holi- 
day expenses, constant medical care, 
both preventative and curative, at the 
factory or district polyclinic, free educa- 
tion for his children and for himself if 





RALPH PARKER, back in Moscow after a 

two months vacation in Europe, is a former 

"New York Times’ Moscow correspondent. 

He is now writing from Moscow for London 

and other newspapers. His latest book, "Mos- 

cow Correspondent," is an SRT Book Club 
selection 


he decides to improve his knowledge by 
attending adult educational classes or 
technical courses. 

Take, as an example, a young turner 
in the metal-cutting shops where Pavel 
Bykov’s fast-cutting methods have been 
introduced so as to raise the average 
monthly wage to about 1,200 rubles. At 
this rate the worker earns enough to 
pay the rent, heating, electricity and gas 
on a two-room apartment in under ten 
hours work. To earn the cost of a good 
hot meal of three courses, served in the 
factory canteen, one hour’s work is suf- 
ficient. A day’s work, for which he is 
paid about 50 rubles, is equivalent to 
the cost of two pounds of bread, 1 Ib. of 
rice, 1 lb. of beef, % lb. of butter, 
Y% Ib. of sugar, 3 lbs. of vegetables, two 
oranges, half a bottle of wine, two eggs, 
a pack of cigarettes and, additionally, in 
manufactured goods, three pairs of socks, 
or two yards of calico. 

What must be borne in mind is that 
unlike the workers of most other lands 
the Soviet worker actually has this 
money in his pocket to spend on these 
or similar goods, since after mecting 
other expenses fully 80 per cent of his 
cash earnings remains for spending on 
consumer goods. This is a fact generally 
overlooked by those who strain to score 
points at the expense of the Soviet 
Union by comparisons between Soviet 
and, say, American or British conditions. 

When I encounter these facile argu- 
ments against the Soviet Union I always 
remember the remark of a Russian 
friend on the subject. “There is one 
thing, indeed, for which we in the So- 
viet Union have had to pay much more 
dearly than the American people,” he 
said. “I mean the cost we have borne of 
the victory over fascism.” 

There were large crowds in the shops 
of Kiev, especially in the big Universal 
Stores that occupy practically the only 
building that escaped compiete destruc- 
tion on the main part of the city’s 
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famous Kreshchatik, that ancient road 
where the forebears of the Russian peo- 
ple used to congregate a thousand years 
ago. When Kiev was liberated at the end 
of 1943, the Kreshchatik was impassable, 
and it took the greater part of five years 
to clear away the unsightly piles of ruins 
that lay hundreds of yards deep each 
side of the highway. Temporarily, 
gardens have been laid out where the 
ruins used to be, but during recent 
months the rebuilding of the Kreshchatik 
has begun in earnest and tall automatic 
cranes bear witness to the effort that is 
being made to restore to the Ukraine 
what was once its most beautiful street. 
Even deprived of many of its historic 
buildings Kiev, with its abundance of 
chestnut trees, its parks straddling the 
hills along the right bank of the calm 
broad Dnieper, and its graceful towers 
and spires, is a beautiful city. Its cultural 
level is high. There is an Opera House 
where during the first week in March 
when I was in the city, the people of 
Kiev could attend performances of 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” the Polish opera 
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Nikolai Rossyski, of the Kaliber 
Plant in Moscow, elected Deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


“Halka,” and Glinka’s “Ivan Susanin,” 
with “Swan Lake” and “the Red Poppy” 
among the full-length ballets performed. 
At the Ukrainian theater there was a 
choice of eight plays, mostly on contem- 
porary themes; and, in addition, there 
were performances at a Musical Comedy 
theater and at one playing in the Russian 
language. Performances of Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem” and Dmitri Shostakovich’s new 
cantata, “The Song of the Forest,” were 
billed. 

_ Attending a performance of “Aida”— 
It was the first night of a new produc- 
tion—I sought an answer to the question 
that my companion, a young attaché at 
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a foreign Legation in Moscow, had put 
to me on the plane when he had finished 
reading an article in an American maga- 
zine entitled “Is War with Russia Inevi- 
table?” 

“What is it that makes the Russians 
so self-confident in the face of so many 
threats to the peace?” he had asked. 

In the intermissions at the opera-house 
I watched the people parading in the 
foyer, where an exhibition of contem- 
porary painting was on show. Most of 
them were young couples or groups of 
students. With few exceptions they were 
in evening clothes. There were a num- 
ber of officers from the Kiev garrison. 
Yet though these people were strangers 
to each other they gave the impression 
of being members of a community who, 
by and large, shared the same outlook 
on life and whose social attitude towards 
their neighbors, their fellow citizens in 
Soviet society, was one of friendly co- 
operation. It is difficult to find words to 
describe these intangible links between 
people who find it so easy to converse 
with each other, to work together if 
necessary, to stand solidly beside each 
other in emergency, and to play together 
without having first to overcome those 
barriers of reserve and suspicion that 
hinder human relations in capitalist 
societies. It is difficult to express the way 
in which the whole audience shares the 
sense of triumph as “our theater” scores 
a success. Yet it is in those imponderable 
features of Soviet society that the answer 
probably lies to that question as to the 
cause of the Soviet Union’s self-conf- 
dence. 

Arriving in Moscow on the eve of the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet I found 
more concrete examples of the way So- 
viet society can draw together into a 
united front. The city was gay with the 
twinkling lights of the meeting-places 
where the electors met the candidates of 
the Party and non-Party bloc. During 
this pre-election period all Soviet citi- 
zens are active. The campaign is, indeed, 
a time during which all become aware 
of the main political principles that 
guide the progress of this socialist land 
towards communism. 

What kind of people are these candi- 
dates for membership in the Supreme 
Soviet, with its two elected chambers, 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities? . 

Pavel Bykov, Alexandra Shtyrova and 
Nikolai Rossyski, candidates in three 
Moscow constituencies, may be consi- 
dered as typical. They are people of 
humble origin who have earned public 
respect by their contribution to the pro- 
duction drive and revealed civic qualities 
by their relations with their fellow- 
workers, 

Bykov, a lean sharp-featured foreman 
at a Moscow metal-polishing works, is in 
his early 30’s. The youngest son in a 


peasant’s family, he has 17 years of 
working-life behind him, all of it spent 
in the same factory. Now he lives with 
his wife and two children in a two-room 
flat in Gorky Street. 

Alexandra Shtyrova, who is 30, is a 
slightly built blonde textile-worker who 
entered a factory-training school at the 
age of 15. During the war she dug for- 
tifications and chopped wood. Her hus- 
band is employed in the mills where she 
works. 

Rossyski, aged 35, went to a village 
school for seven years, then learned to 
be a turner at the Kaliber precision- 
instrument factory in Moscow. He went 
on studying at evening class and is hop- 
ing to get his engineer’s diploma before 
long. He helped to build the factory and 
during the war was evacuated with part 
of its workers to the East. A rather short 
compactly built fairhaired man with 
strong features, he lives with his wife 
in a two room flat, paying about 5 per 
cent of his wages for rent, heat, light, 
telephone etc. He drives himself to work 
in a small Soviet-built car. 

The names of these three workers are 
already famous in the Soviet Union and, 
indeed, beyond, for both Rossyski and 
Bykov have been abroad to share their 
technical experience with leading work- 
ers in the countries of the People’s 
Democracy. “We made no secret of our 
knowledge,” Bykov said. “Had we done 
so we would not be producing what we 
are today.” 

Rossyski’s name is associated with the 
collective Stakhanovite system. As a re- 
sult of his painstaking organization of 
the workers under him, and of his teach- 
ing ability, the Kaliber factory’s output 
of micrometers is many times higher 

(Continued on page 30) 


Pavel Bykov, of the Grinder Plant, 
Moscow, another worker deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
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Noviet Trade Unions Stand Up for Their Members 


ET ME SAY at the outset that this 
is a very specialized kind of article 
on the Soviet trade unions. It does not 
seek to deal chiefly with the over-all pic- 
ture of benefits which Soviet workers 
enjoy. That has been done repeatedly in 
this magazine and will be done again. 
Nor do I intend to discuss at length the 
basic fact that in the USSR there is 
harmony between labor, management 
and government, because industry is run 
for the public good, and not private 
profit. I want to deal particularly with 
the disagreements—call them “conflicts” 
if you will, as the Russians themselves 
do—that do arise in the course of nego- 
tiating contracts and enforcing them, 
and how they are solved. There is a very 
definite reason for my doing this. 
American workers are being put into 
a frame of mind to make them willing 
to fight the USSR. That can only be 
done if they can be convinced that the 
Soviet worker is not free. American la- 
bor has learned from the experience of 
Germany, Italy and Japan that govern- 
ments which enslave their workers are 
governments which will try to enslave 
other countries, and must be stopped 
before they do so. Therefore the effort 
is being made to tar the USSR with the 
same brush as the fascist Axis. That is 
why the word “totalitarian” is being so 
widely used to try to bracket as one the 
two most bitterly opposed forces in the 
world today, fascism and communism. 
And that is why it is necessary to deal 
directly with the question of the powers 
enjoyed by Soviet workers and their 
unions to correct shortcomings, errors 
and injustices which may cause them 
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harm, however rare they may be, as well 
as the powers to act positively on their 
own behalf to improve their conditions 
and living standards. 

To begin with, let’s nail a lie: that 
Soviet workers can’t strike. Look at the 
clipping reproduced on this page of a 
New York Times report from Moscow, 
headlined “Russian Union Calls Mem- 
bers Off Jobs As Factory Ignores Bid 
for Safety Devices.” As a matter of fact, 
that article disposes of half a dozen lies 
about the USSR at once. It says the 
action began “as a result of a letter of 
protest signed by a group of workers.” 
So Soviet workers aren’t afraid to write 
letters of protest, sign them, and cir- 
culate them publicly! 

The article tells how the union gave 
management an ultimatum in the form 
of specific dates by which dust disposal 
equipment was to be installed, or else. 
There was no monkey business when 
management failed to act. All it took 
was a letter from two workers, reporting 
conditions unchanged. The trade unions 
have a militant press: the letter was 
published in Trud (Labor), the great 
national paper they issue. 
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You may ask: why should such a situ- 
ation have arisen in a country run in the 
interests of the working people? The 
answer lies in the date of the story: 
April 6, 1946, less than a year after the 
end of a war in which a third of Soviet 
industry was destroyed. During the war, 
hours were exhaustingly long, workers 
could not leave their jobs any more than 
soldiers could leave their posts, condi- 
tions of work were bad in general and 
terrible in some cases. When plants were 
built, metal simply could not be spared 
in many cases for safety devices, when it 
was needed for shells. When the union 
demanded that management act—as it 
did in this case in 1944—it did not at- 
tempt to enforce that demand by drastic 
action because a strike was unthinkable 
in wartime. 

At the end of the war the unions 
went to work to restore the conditions 
which Soviet workers had enjoyed be- 
fore the war. In most cases, manage- 
ment, which consists everywhere of men 
and women risen from the ranks, and 
often of people nominated for training 
by the unions themselves, was only too 
happy to cooperate. The unions under- 
stood that a little time was needed. It 
took a while for returning soldiers to 
swell the labor force enough so that 
overtime could be cut out. (The amount 
of overtime allowed was strictly limited, 
however, as soon as the war ended.) It 
also took time for materials to become 
available with which to manufacture 
the safety and health devices required. 
But by 1946, although the country was 
still in the early stages of healing the 
wounds of war, the unions felt that a 
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recent removal of the director of 
matorsk Heavy Machine-Tool Works, one 


to the| laws ‘at the Kramatorsk works, the central 
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was placed by the commission on fac- 


the Machine-Tool Workers’ Trade Union for 
violating labor laws were outlined by Vasili 
Aksenov, chairman of the central commit- 
tee of the union, in an interview with your 
correspondent the other day. 


According to Aksenov, the director with- 
out obtaining the trade union’s permission, 
Sanciioned overtime work in the assembly 
and machine shops increasing the working 
day from eight to 10 hours E . 
he violated the agrag 
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/ of the largest enterprises in the Ukraine, at| spot. Part of the blame for what happened 


tory trade union committee for having fail- 
ed to “veto” the director's order for over- 
time work in good time. 

The commission outlined its point of 
view at a general meeting of the factory 
personnel at which the aotions of the direc- 
tor and the chairman of the trede union 
committee were 
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lesson had to be taught to those few 
members of management who weren’t 
big enough to cope both with the job of 
getting out production for the nation’s 
reconstruction, and of meeting the le- 
gitimate and legal requests of the work- 
ers in their own factories at the same 
time. That was the reason for that elec- 
trical workers’ strike. 

| haven’t read of any strikes since then, 
although it is possible that some took 
place which haven’t received publicity. 
Why should they take place when, if the 
worst comes to the worst, the workers 
can have the boss fired in one of the 
country’s largest factories, for ordering 
them to work overtime and failing to 
live up to union contract provisions for 
more showers, better ventilation and 
safety guards on all machines? 

Look at the second newspaper clip- 
ping, from Moscow News, “Plant Ex- 
ecutive Removed For Violating Soviet 
Labor Laws,” which tells that story. 
That was also in 1946, although eight 
months later than the strike we have 
discussed, as 1946 was the year of the 
big push to clean out of Soviet industry, 
where necessary, any members of man- 
agement who could not get rid of the 
wartime habit of behaving like officers 
in command of a military unit. At the 
same time, the unions put on a cam- 
paign to clean out of office the “pie- 
card” artists who had forgotten how to 
stand up for their members’ rights when 
they came up against management of 
that type. In this story, published Dec. 
14, 1946, the chairman of the local was 
removed from office by the membership 
because he had failed to exercise the 
right to veto management’s order - for 
overtime work, and to insist that the pro- 
visions of the contract be carried out, 
with the result that feeling became so 
bad that the union had to request that 
the plant manager be ousted. That re- 
quest was carried out. 

Let’s see what has happened since 
then. The negotiation and signing of 
plant-by-plant contracts was resumed 
after the war. Under Soviet law, housing 
goes with the job. Management has to 
provide it, and it goes into the union 
contract. When the local union and 
management can’t agree, it goes higher 
up. Thus, in 1947 the steel workers of 
Stalingrad asked for 30,000 square yards 
of housing to be built that year for 
them, in that war-ruined city. Manage- 
ment didn’t see how it could build more 
than half that amount without cutting 
into the labor force, and funds and 
materials available for production. The 
Wwoikers said production wouldn’t be 
very good unless housing were improved, 

cause many men would move else- 

Where. Unable to agree, the matter was 
reicrred to the* national executive board 
of he union, and the government’s cabi- 
net member in charge of the steel in- 
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The newly restored 
port of Stalingrad. 
Mechanization eases 
the labor of Soviet 
longshoremen, and 
their trade union vig- 
orously defends their 
interests. 


dustry, because, like all others, it is pub- 
lic property. They agreed on the union’s 
terms—30,000 square yards. 

What about matters of interpretation 
of labor law? Here’s an interesting case. 
Soviet longshoremen get two weeks 
vacation with pay each year. Those with 
two years seniority at a single place of 
employment get an extra three days. 
But men handling objectionable cargo, 
such as cement, which is very dusty, are 
supposed to get four weeks’ vacation. 
However, in Leningrad harbor, where 
the case we are discussing occurred, 
there were no crews which worked on 
such cargo exclusively. Until 1948, the 
men didn’t bother about the four weeks’ 
clause, because there was little work in 
that harbor which came under its provi- 
sions. But that year, this type of cargo 
increased considerably, although there 
were still no men who handled only this 
type. Nevertheless, the workers felt that 
they were now entitled to some benefit 
under this clause, and took it up with 
the union. Management agreed, and a 
new bookkeeping operation was added, 
to keep track of the number of days 
each man worked such cargoes, with an 
agreement that one day would be added 
to the vacation for each month of such 
work. Thus, a solid year would mean 
two weeks added, which is right in line 
with the four weeks’ clause. 

Throughout all fields of employment, 
grievance committees exist, by law. They 
consist of two representatives of the 
union, and two of management, with 
management and labor rotating in the 
offices of chairman and secretary, pro- 
vided that neither side holds both offices 
at the same time. Cases must be heard 
within three days after a grievance is 
submitted, and the worker whose case 
is to be considered has the right to ask 
for the withdrawal of any member of 
the committee and the appointment of 
a substitute. His reasons will be consid- 
ered by the trade union committee or by 
management, depending on whose rep- 
resentative is challenged. 

The committee considers such things 
as job classification and application of 
the proper wage scale, overtime pay, 
whether or not the worker has done the 


amount of work he or management 
says has been done, vacations not taken 
and payment therefor, time lost by 
work stoppage beyond the worker’s con- 
trol, layoffs and severance pay if the par- 
ticular shop or plant is reducing person- 
nel, and other problems. Grievance com- 
mittee sessions are public. When disputes 
are of general interest, both sides must 
present their viewpoint and proposals in 
advance, and these are posted pro 
minently for everyone’s consideration. 

Grievance committee decisions must be 
unanimous. Otherwise they may be 
taken to court. Even if the decision has 
been unanimous, the losing party can 
take the issue to the next highest body 
of the trade union, or eventually to its 
national board. Management's appeals 
must be submitted to the union higher- 
ups! The unions’ word is law in inter- 
preting labor law! If management fails 
to carry out a grievance committee de- 
cision, it becomes subject to legal prose- 
cution! 

No wonder strikes happen only once 
in years in the USSR, and make interna- 
tional headlines. No wender that 88 to 
97 per cent of the we:«ers attend the 
meetings at which their union contracts 
are discussed. When unions have real 
power, and get results, workers come to 
meetings. And unions have real power 
where the people own the industries, 
and they are run through a government 
of workingmen. It is not an accident 
that the Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union, Joseph Stalin, is the founder of 
the Oil Workers’ Union, which he or- 
ganized in 1906, nor that he led a strike 
which won the first union contract in 
Russian history. Nor is it an accident 
that the President of the USSR, Nikolai 
Shvernik, was a machinist and headed 
the Soviet trade union movement for 
fifteen years before succeeding to his 
present post. Or, that, of the other ten 
members of the most influential body in 
the country, the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party, Marshal Voroshilov 
was a boilermaker, Kaganovich a leather 
worker, Andreyev a_ steel worker, 
Khrushchev a coal-miner. 

Where a country is run by labor, la- 
bor is free. 
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Through the Back Door 


Final article of a series shows Yugoslavia an 

unofficial Marshall Plan and North Atlantic 

Pact member and exposes her divisive role 
in the peace movement. 


by VICTOR PERLO 


HIS SERIES of articles has examined 
in some detail the charges of Yugo- 
slav Government leaders that the USSR 
and allied countries subjected Yugoslavia 
to imperialist exploitation. These charges 
were proven unfounded in every aspect. 
It was shown that the USSR played 
a vital role in the postwar rehabilitation 
of economy in the People’s Democracies, 
and now generously aids in their broad 
industrial development. It was shown 
that Soviet joint companies and techni- 
cal experts are levers of progress, and not 
instruments of exploitation. It was 
shown that the USSR does not over- 
charge or underpay in foreign trade, but 
that the People’s Democracies improved 
their terms of trade by shifting from de- 
pendence on the Western European 
countries. 

It was shown that the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment leaders, by their political and 
economic policies, wrenched Yugoslavia 
out of the group of socialist countries, 
away from the friendly economic assist- 
ance to which the Yugoslav people are 
surely entitled. " 

Each day brings fresh confirmation ‘of 
the facts and conclusions reached in the 
series. Thus recently Tito repeated: his 
charges of economic “exploitation” by the 
USSR, and in so doing admited that 
the USSR sent Yugoslavia 70 per cent 
more goods than Yugoslavia sent back in 
return (speech at Drvar, reported in 
Yugoslav Newsletter, March 17, 1950). 

In the second article of this series, it 
was concluded that the recent trade 
agreement between Yugoslavia and Eng- 
land guaranteed no industrial equipment, 
but put Yugoslavia at the mercy of Brit- 
ish manufacturers and bankers. Within 
a month, C. L. Sulzberger reported from 
Belgrade: 


Yugoslavia found herself unable to place 
orders for material desired with any guar- 
antee of swift delivery. Furthermore, Brit- 
ish manufacturers indicated that they regard 
this country as a poor economic risk. (N. Y. 
Times, Feb. 27, 1950.) 


Instead Tito has brought his country 
within the framework of imperialist ex- 
ploitation by the Western powers, and 
especially by the United States. The arti- 
cles have shown how Yugoslavia, reduced 
to a producer of cheap raw materials for 
England and America, getting only token 
supplies of industrial equipment in re- 
turn, is doomed to semi-colonial poverty 
and chronic bankruptcy. 

Already the pattern of economic rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and the United 
States fits the description of the Marshall 
Plan, in fact if not in name. 

The New York Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent, Russell Hill, wrote from 
Paris last June: 


The United States is going to do what 
it can, economically, to help Tito stay inde- 
pendent, and will not worry for the present 
about such issues as civil liberties in Yugo- 
slavia.... 

One thing that is not being considered is 
Yugoslav participation in the Marshall Plan. 
That would be politically embarrassing to 
Marshall Tito, and he is unlikely to bring it 
up. In any case, help to Yugoslavia by small 
loans will be much simpler all around. 


No formal membership until the 
people have been given more time to 
forget what they were previously taught 
concerning the harmful effects of the 
Marshall Plan (see article by this author 
in Soviet Russia Today, October, 1949), 
but similar techniques of economic dom- 
ination. 

The capitalist corporations have one 
foot back in the door through the me- 
dium ot construction and engineering 
contracts, and landing rights for a large 
American air transport company. Tito 
has concluded a film agreement, similar 
to the ill-fated Blum Agreement of 1946 
which ruined the French motion picture 
industry. The Swiss press has carried 
reports that the Export-Import Bank 
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loan to Tito had a secret clause p:o 
viding for cession of the Kaminka Mines 
in Slovenia to Anaconda Copper. 

All recent press reports from newsmen 
in Yugoslavia stress the growing eco- 
nomic crisis in that country, the fruits of 
just one year of renewed dependence on 
the capitalist world. 

As early as April of 1949, Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger, chief European political cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, 
wrote of Yugoslavia: 


The nation’s planners have had to fore- 
stall food shortages and accommodate them- 
selves to inflation and deterioration of plant 
and equipment. The five-year plan has been 
modified. . . . Without new mining equip- 
ment, ore production is near its peak. Trans- 
port is strained and timber reserves are being 
drained by the need to find new export 
products... . 


By December, Theodore H. White 
wrote from Belgrade to the Daily Com- 
pass that Yugoslavia “is on the edge of a 
massive economic crisis.” Sulzberger 
wrote in the same month that “there is 
no doubt that the economic boycott has 
had serious repercussions requiring every 
possible ounce of aid from the West.” 

He went on to describe the decline of 
20 per cent in Yugoslav foreign trade, 
and the drop of more than 70 per cent 
in Yugoslav gold and foreign currency 
reserves. The country has fallen into the 
chronic “dollar shortage” which plagues 
Western Europe. Each new trade agree- 
ment, each new credit, tightens the grip 
of the dollar on Yugoslav economy. 

Periodic credits from the Export-Im- 
port Bank have fallen completely into 
the Marshall Plan pattern. No longer do 
they pretend to aid Yugoslav industrial- 
ization. They are openly designed as 
emergency devices to permit minimum 
imports of raw materials to a country 
with no means of payment, in order to 
prevent the complete collapse of Tito’s 
economy. 


The People Pay 


The people of Yugoslavia feel the full 
weight of this, while all pretense of 
socialist planning is being abandoned. 

A recent report, “Two and a Half 
Years of the Five-Year Plan,” shows how 
Tito’s “plan” has collapsed. In compari- 
son with the goals for 1951, the annual 
rate of production in the ferrous metals 
industry reached 73.2 per cent during 
the first half of 1949; in the electro-in- 
dustry, 33.6 per cent, in the building 
materials industry, 54.8 per cent; in the 
food industry, 51.6 per cent. That is 
what happened in branches of the econ- 
omy which could bring industrial devel- 
opment and higher living standards. But 
in non-ferrous metallurgy, production 
reached 110.2 per cent of the 1951 goal, 
and in the timber industry 135 per cent 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE ELECTRIC TRACTOR GOES TO WORK 


by P. S. KUCHUMOV 


Vice-Minister of Agriculture of the USSR 


CATERPILLAR tractor, somewhat 

similar to the familiar tractor, made 
its appearance last spring on the collec- 
tive farm fields of Ryazan Province that 
are serviced by the Rybnovsk Machine 
and Tractor Station. But there were 
some unusual features about this ma- 
chine—an open-work boom, like the 
boom of a small derrick, was mounted 
on the operator’s cabin, and the tractor, 
drawing a heavy plough behind it, moved 
along with amazing quietness. A cable 
attached to the boom extended to a 
booth on the edge of the field. 

This was an electric tractor con- 
structed by the All-Union Scientific Re- 
search Institute of Electrification of 
Agriculture. That same spring electric 
tractors appeared in Sverdlovsk Prov- 
ince, served by the Bazhenovsk MTS, 
and in Kiev Province (Korsun-Shev- 
chenkov MTS), while on fields around 
Moscow there appeared a wheel electric 
tractor constructed by another scientific 
research institute. 

Construction of electric tractors opens 
a new era in the electrification of Soviet 
agricultural economy. It makes it pos- 
sible to use cheap electric power, ob- 
tainable from local resources like water 
power and low-grade fuel, for agricul- 
tural processes other than those normally 
serviced by stationary machines. It be- 
comes possible for electric power to help 
in the most labor-consuming types of 
field work, such as ploughing, sowing 
and harvesting. 

Lenin and Stalin, founders of the So- 
viet state, from the very first days of the 
Soviet regime paid special attention to 
the problems of the electrification of our 
country. In electrification they saw the 
technical foundation for the reconstruc- 
tion of the entire national economy of 
the young republic. The electrification 
of agriculture was started during the 
first years of the state. 

What follows is a short survey of the 
development of our agricultural electro- 
network which resulted in the creation 
of such a wide base of electric power 
that it made the emergence of the elec- 
tric tractor possible. 

Before the Great October Revolu- 
tion, throughout our entire country, 
the:e were only 80 agricultural electric 


stations with a total output of 2,000 
kilowatts, and these were used to sup- 
ply electric light to the rich estates of the 
landowners. By 1925, there were 450 
agricultural electric stations with a total 
output of 16,600 kilowatts. By 1928, this 
number grew to 694, and their combined 
power reached 29,600 kilowatts. 

The advance in the industrialization 
of our country during the First Five- 
Year Plan and the radical change which 
our agricultural economy underwent in 
connection with the mass collective farm 
movement in 1929-30, as well as the 
appearance of stat: farms, created favor- 
able conditions for the further electrifica- 
tion of agriculture. 

Just before the outbreak of World 
War II there were 10,825 agricultural 
electric stations with a combined power 
of 275,000 kilowatts; ten thousand col- 
lective farms and 2,500 Machine and 
Tractor Stations were electrified. 

The steady growth of agricultural elec- 
trification was interrupted by the vicious 
attack on our land by fascist Germany. 
Nevertheless, by February, 1945, in the 
fateful days of the last decisive battles, 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
adopted a special decision signed by 
Comrade Stalin regarding further elec- 
trification of agriculture. 

The plans for the construction of agri- 
cultural electric stations contained in that 
government decision of 1945 exceeded 
the scope of electrification of the best pre- 
war years. The year 1945 was the be- 
ginning of an even more tremendous 
work of electrification of agriculture as 
envisaged in the postwar Five-Year Plan. 
Under this plan agricultural hydro-elec- 
tric stations alone will have a combined 
power of 1,000,000 kilowatts. In addition, 
the plan schedules a further expansion 
of the power base of our collective farm 
economy through the construction of fuel 
rural stations and by attaching rural con- 
sumers to the network of regional, in- 
dustrial and urban electric stations. 

By the end of the first postwar Five- 
Year Plan, all state farms, all, Machine 
and Tractor Stations, all selection and 
experimental stations and about one- 
quarter of all collective farms will be 
fully provided with electric energy. 
Electric power is now successfully used 


in many processes of agricultural produc- 
tion—threshing, cleaning and sorting of 
grain, in the preparation of fodder, for 
water supply, irrigation, etc. Tens of 
thousands of electric motors are used in 
agriculture, helping to increase work 
productivity, replace horses, effect fuel 
economy, decrease production losses and 
increase agricultural output. 

Electric power, however, has been 
mostly used in those production processes 
that are serviced by stationary machinery. 
The use of electricity to operate movable 
agricultural equipment was hindered by 
significant technical difficulties, although 
it was precisely in this area that the 
utilization of electric energy could be of 
tremendous advantage, for field work 
consumes nearly half the entire volume 
of the labor expended. 

Experiments in the use of electricity 
in the field had been tried out in our 
country a long time ago. It is common 
knowledge how wholeheartedly Lenin 
supported the inventors of the first elec- 
tric ploughs. After tests at the Butyrsk 
Farmstead, a great deal of work was put 
into the construction of equipment for 
electric ploughing with the help of elec- 
tric winches. But these large machines 


Plowing by electric tractor on the Zarya 
Collective Farm, Sverdlovsk region. 
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An electric caterpillar tractor plowing in the Volga Region. This is an earlier 


type; those developed last year are 


required a great amount of metal for 
their construction, were hard to maneuver 
and could not compete with the diesel 
tractor. 

Nevertheless, Soviet engineers contin- 
ued their search for a way to apply elec- 
tricity in field work which consumes so 
much valuable liquid fuel. The main 
difficulty was connected with the con- 
struction of equipment that would be 
both reliable and convenient to operate 
and that would transmit the power to 
the movable agricultural machinery. 

After long and persistent effort, Soviet 
scientists constructed the first electric 
tractor and last year the first acres of 
collective farm fields were ploughed by 
electric power. 

P. N. Listov, doctor of technical sci- 
ences, and V. G. Stetsenko, engineer of 
the All-Union Scientific Research Insti- 
tute of Electrification of Agriculture, con- 
structed an electric tractor aggregate con- 
sisting of an electric tractor, a mobile 
transformer sub-station, and a mobile 
cable network for electric transmission. 

The electric tractor is mounted on the 
chassis of an ordinary caterpillar tractor, 
the STZ-NATI, and the internal combus- 
tion engine is replaced by an alternating 
current electric motor. A drum with a 
flexible cable is mounted on the frame of 
the tractor. This cable connects the trac- 
tor with the sub-station. Both the elec- 
tric motor and the drum are protected 
by a streamlined cowling. A special de- 
vice regulates the winding and unwind- 
ing of the cable, which, through a sys- 
tem of rollers, goes to the boom mounted 
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more streamlined and more efficient. 


on the tractor operator’s cabin. The boom 
keeps the cable at a distance and pre- 
vents it from falling under the tractor 
treads or under the machinery which the 
tractor is drawing. 

The operation of the tractor is con- 
centrated in the operator’s cabin. 

The tractor receives its power from 
the high-voltage electric field network. 
The high tension is lowered to working 
level through a mobile transformer, which 
can be attached to the line at any neces- 
sary place with the aid of a special slid- 
ing mast. 

The high voltage electric lines are 
placed on the field in parallel rows 1.5 
kilometers (4,950 feet) apart. The elec- 
tric tractor can move away from the 
substation a distance of 750 meters (2,450 
feet) in any direction. As the tractor 
moves away from the sub-station, the 
cable unwinds and falls to the ground, 
and when it returns to the station it is 
automatically wound on the drum by a 
special device operated by an auxiliary 
motor. 

The electric tractor can service an area 
of 37 acres without any change in the 
location of the substation. Then the 
electric tractor together with its sub- 
station is pulled by another electric trac- 
tor to the next section of the field along 
the high voltage line. In this manner, two 
electric tractors, which take turns in 
towing each other, are capable of servic- 
ing an area 1.5 kilometers (nearly a mile) 
wide and extending the length of the 
high voltage line. 


In addition to caterpillar electric trac- 


Kaganovich Collective Farm field in Tash 
voltage transmission lines that carry pow 


tors operating on the fields of Ryazan, 
Sverdlovsk and Kiev provinces, a wheel 
electric tractor was put into operation 
last May. This was constructed jointly 
by one of the Moscow scientific research 
institutes and the All-Union Scientific 
Research Institute of Electrification of 
Agriculture. 

The structural features of the tractor 
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operation of the farm's electric tractors. 


produced by the VARZ Plant were uti- 
lized in the basie design. A number of 
complex technical problems had to be 


solved in the process of construction. 

For example, it was difficult to achieve 
sufficient radius of action, for the greater 
the radius of action, the heavier the 
drum and the cable, and a wheel tractor 
is not as powerful as the caterpillar. 


tric tractors on a Ukrainian farm. 
ge in the location of the substation. 


A wheel electric tractor cultivating cotton in Uzbekistan. The electric wheel 
tractor presented difficult problems that Soviet engieneers had to solve. 


The designers were given a very short 
period, only twenty-five days, to complete 
their work. Their production chart was 
drawn up according to days, and even 
hours. Strict time limits were indicated 
in the chart for every stage of designing, 
for the completing of each working draft, 
and for turning over the ready parts 
and details for assembling. The design- 
ers fulfilled their task with success. On 
May 28, the first wheel electric tractor 
was put into operation on the fields of 
the Sorevnovanie Collective Farm, My- 
tishchinsk Region. 

The very first ploughing produced 
excellent results. In fifty minutes, an acre 
and a quarter of land was plowed to a 
depth of 10 inches. This means that dur- 
ing a ten-hour shift, the new machine 
can till about 15 acres, while the norm for 
fuel tractors is 9 acres. 

Electric tractors have a great advantage 
over fuel tractors. As already pointed out, 
they do not require extremely valuable 
and expensive fuel. The servicing of the 
electric tractor is less cumbersome than 
that of the fuel tractor and cuts down 
the consumption of labor by one-third. 
The electric tractor brigade does not need 
additionai workers to supply fuel and 
water or those who do the refueling. 
Haulage expenses in electric ploughing 
are cut by seven times as compared to 
ploughing by an ordinary tractor. 

The costs for repairs are 3 to 4 times 
less than for fuel tractors because the 
motor of the electric tractor is much 
simpler and more reliable. Lubrication 
expenses are reduced by 70 per cent, 


mostly due to the absence of crankcase 
lubrication. 

Ploughing by electric tractor is much 
cheaper than by ordinary tractor. The 
ploughing of 2.47 acres consumes an 
average of 45 kilowatt-hours of electric 
power. The steady and even movement 
of the electric tractor, its ability to sus- 
tain overloading, guarantee the best re- 
sults in the tilling of soil, for it is capable 
of maintaining uniform depth of plough- 
ing in areas with heterogeneous soil. 

The work of the operator of an elec- 
tric tractor is much easier. The machine 
is always ready for action. A mere press- 
ing of a button sets it in motion. This 
feature of the electric tractor is especially 
advantageous in cold weather when the 
starting of an ordinary tractor becomes 
an arduous task. 

Soviet tractor drivers highly praise the 
new machine. “It’s a jewel of a machine,” 
said Kharitonov, brigade leader of the 
Rybnovsk MTS. 

Collective farm youth have been very 
active in utilizing the potentialities of 
these wonderful machines, and many of 
them are already among the best work- 
ers in electric ploughing. For example, 
Marusya Ananina, a Komsomol tractor 
operator of the Rybnovsk MTS, does an 
average of 17.5 acres per shift on her 
electric tractor and maintains an out- 
standing general production record. 

The electrification of field work is the 
most important factor in the electrifica- 
tion of agriculture. It will greatly con- 
tribute to the introduction of industrial 
methods of work in agricultural economy. 
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ITIZEN Labuda wasn’t home when 

we got to his private farm in what 
used to be East Prussia but now was part 
of Poland. But Mme. Labuda was. Very 
much so. Her greetings started long be- 
fore our jeep halted, and she didn’t stop 
talking until we were out of earshot, 
perhaps not even then. 

“What a strange Polish accent,” said 
our interpreter. “I thought I knew them 
all. This one has me stumped.” 

The Labuda accent was strange, it 
turned out, because she and her hus- 
band had lived 23 years in France; their 
two children, a girl, 16, and a boy, 21, 
had been born there. 

Mme. Labuda bounced. She bounced 
up and down from her chair, around the 
room, to the stove, to the table; never 
still, never silent. We had to squeeze 
our questions in edgewise. When she 
heard that some of us spoke French, she 
ignored our interpreter and spoke only 
French. 

“Monsieur Labuda is in Gdansk, plead, 
ing a ‘proces (case) in court,” she ex- 
plained. Not an important case, we picked 
out of the steady flow; something to do 
with a horse, but it took a man with M. 
Labuda’s intelligence to argue it. It 
wasn’t even his case but that of a neigh- 
bor who was helpless when it came to 
intellectual matters. 

Where were we from? She, like nearly 
every Pole we had met, had a cousin in 
Detroit—or Chicago, or Buffalo, or 
Brooklyn—and did we know him? Too 
bad. “I have met Americans, in France, 
during the wax. At least one American. 
I will tell you about him.” 

She got up from her chair and took 
a stance, as a child would do for a reci- 
tation. Her lovely tanned face shone 
from the heat and excitement, her eyes 
glowed. She ran a hand through her soft 
brown hair, and began: 

“We were on our little farm in France 
when it happened. One night M. Labuda 
and I were sleeping and we heard over- 
head an airplane (she made sounds of 
a motor and gliding motions with her 
arms, her body swinging in a graceful 
pivot). Then we heard put-put-put, put- 
a-put-a-put, and we knew something was 
wrong. I said to M. Labuda that I hoped 
nothing less than a crash was in store 
for the Boche. But it wasn’t a Boche. 

“A little later that night our door 
opened and a man staggered in (she 
staggered) trembling (she trembled). He 
wore the uniform of the Americans, and 
he spoke no French. He asked for water 
and I recognized the word, for it is simi- 
lar to our ‘woda’ in Polish. I started to 
give it to him when my husband, who 
knows more about these things, said no; 
that in such circumstances as this, water 
could be fatal. He brought the flier in- 
stead some of our apple drink—the juice 
of apples that we allow to ferment natu- 
rally and is therefore a safe drink. The 
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aviator grasped it (she grasped an imag- 
inary tumbler), took a deep drink (she 
also quaffed) and coughed it out all 
over my floor (she coughed, and her laugh 
trilled and her hips shook). 

“Maria, milk for our guests!” 

“Yes, mother” (in Polish). 

“That one! In France I couldn’t get 
her to speak Polish. Here I can’t get her 
to speak French. Speak French, do you 
hear!” 

“Yes, mother” (in Polish). 

“So we took the aviator in, and the 
next morning my husband sought out 
the underground, and they came that 
night and took the American away and 
hid him for eight days. 

“We visited him often during those 
eight days, bringing our apple drink to 
him, which he began to like very much. 
The underground, of which we were a 
part of course, had a plan. They had 
already notified the British air people 
through their own way that we had an 
American here, and we prepared a ren- 





RICHARD YAFFE, American journalist, was 
formerly foreign editor of the newspaper 
"PM" and "The Star,” and returned recently 
from eight months in Europe for "The Na- 
tional Guardian" and other publications. 


dezvous with a British plane somewhere 
in a clearing back of the village. 

“But first we had to prepare the 
American. We taught him a bawdy 
French song (she hummed a few bars), 
and when the night came for him to go, 
we dressed him in farmer’s clothes, filled 
him with our apple drink and took him, 
staggering and singing that bawdy 
French song (she staggered and sang 
at the top of her voice) through the vil- 
lage which was filled with Germans, 
They looked at us and him in disgust 
and said, ‘drunken French swine’ and 
didn’t molest us. 

“We saw him off (she took out her 
handkerchief and waved), and he told 
us that he would remember us and send 
us American cigarettes. But we never 
heard from him again. 

“We saw many more Americans after 
the liberation of France. When the first 
American troops came into our village, 
the women ran out to welcome them, 
carrying fresh eggs and milk. The sol- 
diers called for ‘weesky, weesky.’ We 
gave them our apple drink.” 

During the dramatic recital, which 
reminded us of Ruth Draper back home, 
a couple had entered the kitchen—a little 
woman of about fifty and a man in his 
sixties. They took seats quietly and en- 
joyed the performance as much as we, 
the man in particular. He never took his 
eyes off Mme. Labuda, twirling his long, 
stringy mustache, laugh lines crinkling 
about his weather-beaten face. 

We asked Mme. Labuda if this was 
her husband, and she said, “No, my man 
is younger and handsomer. He is her 
husband,” pointing to the little bird-like 
woman in the corner. The man roared 
with laughter, but his wife didn’t seem 
to appreciate the joke. 

The kitchen-dining-living room where 
we sat had more flies than a dead horse. 
The milk glasses were ringed with them, 
and I begged off from Maria with her 
pitcher. It was a hot day, but the coal 
fire was going full blast. The weather- 
beaten visitor smoked incessantly, flick- 
ing the ashes to the floor. There was no 
running water, no indoor plumbing and 
no electricity, conveniences which we had 
found on all state farms and most of the 
cooperative farms. 

We were glad to get out into the open 
air, and down to business as we walked 
around the farm with Mme. Labuda and 
the other people, also repatriates from 
France and lifelong friends of the La- 
budas. Mme. Labuda continued to act 
as she answered our question. 

“We have been here now two years, 
after 23 years in France. I did not know 
my husband-to-be when I left Poland as 
a young girl to go to France to marry 
him. I saw only his picture and he saw 
mine, but all the people in my little 
Polish village recommended him very 

(Continued on page 31) 
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On Suvorevw Schools 


Question: Will you please comment 
on the enclosed Scripps-Howard news 
clipping which claims that training of 
Russian officers starts with eight-year- 
olds —J.H.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Answer: The article in question is 
based on a kernel of truth, wrapped 
however in a tissue of slanders. The 
background of the Suvorov Military 
Schools is as follows: 

During the war and the Nazi occupa- 
tion of large areas of the USSR, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people went into 
partisan units, actively fighting the 
Germans. Their heroic deeds con- 
tributed much to the final victory. 
Many generations were represented in 
the partisan fighting forces, includ- 
ing young children who went in with 
their families. Many of these children 
remained with the partisans even after 
their fathers, mothers and guardians 
were killed or driven away. As a re- 
sult, the Soviet Union found itself at 
the end of the war with a large num- 
ber of boys who, at a very young age, 
had actually led the life of soldiers un- 
der the most difficult conditions. These 
children had experiences far beyond 
their years and their further education 
presented a difficult problem. 

The Soviet Union solved the problem 
by utilizing their experiences rather 
than negating, or running counter to 
them, which would have created psy- 
chological problems of maladjustment. 

The thing to remember is that these 
children warriors were mostly orphans. 
They needed a home as well as an edu- 
cation. Their predilection was for 
strategy and military science. There- 
fore, the Soviet Union decided to 
create cadet schools in which these chil- 
dren, at Government expense, would 
receive an all-around education and at 
the same time would work toward a 
career. The children have also been 
provided with homes and complete 
maintenance. 

The talk in the article about separat- 
ing these children from their families 
and forcing them to live in boarding 
Schools is a vicious mockery because 
the whole project started with the fact 
that these children had no home or kin. 

In the course of their army training, 
a variety of technical skills and a gen- 
eral education are acquired, so that 
after their maturity graduates will be 
able to pursue their professions out- 
Side of the army, if they should choose 

to do se, since the ever-expanding 
economy of the Soviet Union will have 
& place for them as it has for all other 
trained people. 
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Millions of other war orphans, who 
had not had this particular type of ex- 
perience, have been cared for in spe- 
cial children’s homes provided for 
them, or through adoption. 


On Genocide Slander 


Question: Will you please comment 
on the enclosed clipping by E. F. Tomp- 
kins headed “Is Communism Geno- 


cide?”—E. F. Lloydminster, Sask., Can- 
ada. 


Answer: The clipping you sent re- 
garding genocide represents the low- 
est and most vicious piece of writing 
that has come to our attention. By use 
of a trick the article seeks to white- 
wash the well-known Nazi extermina- 
tion of the Jews and to impugn the So- 
viet Union for this dastardly crime. 

The trick lies in the use of the words 
“Russian Security Police.” It is well 
known that the Germans in preparation 
for the war made wide use of the ser- 
vices of White Guards, training them as 
auxiliary forces which they brought 
with them in the invasion of the USSR. 
It was these Russians in the service of 
the Nazi government, well trained over 
a period of many years for that pur- 
pose, which constituted Hitler’s “Rus- 
sian Security Police.” 

The Nazis installed this “Russian 
Security Police” in Byelo-Russia and 
the Ukraine when they occupied those 
countries. As a matter of fact, an ar- 
ticle published in the December 19th, 
1949, issue of Life, in glorification of 
one of Hitler’s Russian generals (Vlas- 
sov), discusses the need of preparing 
and organizing whatever Russians are 
to be found abroad as auxiliary forces 
for use in a future war against the 
USSR. 

The writer of the article you sent 
(of the Hearst press) was careful 
enough not to say it was a “Soviet” 
Security Police, because there could 
not have been any Soviet Security 
Police in places occupied by the enemy. 


On Resettlement Rumors 


Question: I have read that a resettle- 
ment of the population is being con- 
ducted in the Baltic Republics. Please 
inform me whether that is true and 
why such a resettlement is taking place. 
A.V., Conneautville, Pa. 


Answer: There is no truth to these 
anti-Soviet rumors of resettlement of 
the Baltic Republics. However, citizens 
of all Republics of the USSR are citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union as a whole 
and are free to move to any place in 
the USSR they desire. 


On Soviet Lottery Bonds 


Question: I have heard that lotteries 
are sold in the Soviet Union. If this is 
so, how are they conducted and for 
what purpose? B.J., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Answer: No lotteries in the usual 
sense are conducted in the Soviet Union. 
This item is no doubt connected with 
the drawing and prize feature attached 
to Government Internal Bonds. The 
Government of the Soviet Union bor- 
rows from its population by floating 
internal loans. The loans are in denom- 
inations of from 25 rubles up. These 
Government bonds have a lottery fea- 
ture subject to drawings several times 
a year. The holders of bond numbers 
drawn receive stipulated prizes which 
are so calculated that they constitute 
a small percentage on the total amount 
issued. 

This lottery feature, in addition to a 
small interest on bonds, is considered 
an additional inducement for the popu- 
lation to permit the Government to 
use the available savings of the people 
in the most productive manner to 
finance industrial, agricultural and cul- 
tural expansion. 


On The Politburo 


Question: How are the heads of the 
Politburo elected? I. R., New York 
City. * 


Answer: The Politburo does not re- 
fer to a Soviet governmental body or 
institution. It is an abbreviation of the 
Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party of the USSR. The membership 
of that body is constituted from the 
membership of the larger governing 
committee of the Party, the Central 
Committee. The Central Committee is 
elected by the All-Union Congress of 
the Communist Party of the USSR. 

Members of the Politburo can be 
unseated by the Central Committee of 
the Party, to which they are respon- 
sible. The Central Committee can also, 
for anti-Party or anti-Soviet conduct, 
expel a member of the Central Com- 
mittee from that body. 


Dream City 


Question: Can you give the name 
of the city in Siberia fifty miles from 
Nome, Alaska where 80,000 soldiers are 
stationed, and its total population? 
R.A.F., Dawson, Y. T. 


Answer: We are unable to furnish 
the name of such a city because we 
don’t know of any answering the above 
description. And we don’t believe any- 
one else does. 
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RTICLE 142 of the Soviet Constitu- 

tion declares: “It is the duty of 
every deputy to report to his electors 
on his work and on the work of his 
Soviet of Working People’s Deputies, 
and he may be recalled at any time 
upon the decision of a majority of the 
electors in the manner established by 
law.” From this article it follows that 
the recall of a deputy may result from 
his report to his electorate, when it 
becomes apparent that he is not prop- 
erly performing his duties or has not 
justified the trust of his electors. It 
also indicates the right of recall with- 
out waiting for the deputy’s report. 

The question of recall was discussed 
in the very first months of the ex- 
istence of the Soviet Government. Back 
in 1917, on December 4, the VTsIK 
(All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee) issued a decree on “The Right 
of Recall of Deputies.” The proposal 
for this decree, introduced by the Bol- 
sheviks, stated in part that “Any elec- 
tive body or group of representatives 
can be considered truly democratic and 
actually representative of the will of 
the people only on the condition that 
it recognizes and implements the right 
of the electorate to recall its deputies.” 
(Svod Ukazov, 1917, No. 3, Art. 49.) 

In the Constitution of the RSFSR of 
July 10, 1918, the right of the electors 
to recall their deputy “at any time” 
was written down as one of the major 
factors of the structure of the Soviet 
Government. Later, this right was re- 
flected in the program of the Russian 
Communist Party, adopted by its Eighth 
Congress in March 18-28, 1919, and in 
a number of Party and Soviet docu- 
ments of major importance. 

Article 57 of the Constitution of the 
RSFSR, under which the Soviets had 
to be elected every three months, was 
in effect until 1922, and until that time 
‘there was no practical need to imple- 
ment the right of recall, for a deputy 
who performed his work unsatisfac- 
torily, was not reelected to the new 
Soviet. Besides, the military and poli- 
tical conditions of 1918-1921 were not 
favorable for its implementation. 

But with the end of the Civil War 
and the extension of the term of ser- 
vice in the Soviets, the right of recall 
was used comparatively frequently, es- 
pecially during the period of the 
“livening up of the Soviets” after 1924 
and in connection with the special di- 
rective of the Fifteenth Congress of the 
Party on checking up on the actual im- 
plementation of this right. Thus, the 
electorate of Dmitrovka Village, Chka- 
lov Province (formerly Orenburg Gu- 
berniya) in 1927, having heard the re- 
ports of their deputies to the village So- 
viet, recalled two of them. There was a 
similar case in Bulanovo Village, in 
the same province, where one deputy 
was recalled for not having justified 
the trust of his electors. Unfortunately 
a systematic record of deputy recalls 
was not established in the RSFSR 
until 193i, and 1933 in the other Union 
republics. 

On July 23, 1928, based on the rich 
experience accumulated by this time, 
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a special decision “On the Recall of 
Deputies,” was made by the Central 
Executive Committee of the RSFSR. 
The question of deputy recall was re- 
flected in Article 31, “On Regulations 
on Village Soviets of the RSFSR,’ is- 
sued in accordance with the decision 
of the Central Executive Committee 
and Council of People’s Commissars of 
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the RSFSR, of May 30, 1931, and in 
Article 41, “Regulations on City So- 
viets of the RSFSR,” issued in 1933 in 
accordance with the decision of the 
Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissars of 
July 1, 1933. 

The right of the electorate to recall 
its deputy embodies one of the most 
important principles of Soviet democ- 
racy—a demonstration of the people’s 
sovereignty. 

All the articles of law cited above 
contain provisions that make a resolu- 
tion on the recall of a deputy by a 
meeting of electors legal and not sub- 
ject to appeal. The right of deputy re- 
call is practiced by the electorate, 
while the local governmental agencies, 
in accordance with the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee decision of June 
23, 1928, are obliged to assist in the 
implementation of that right. 

The decision provides that the ques- 
tion of recall can be raised at a regular 
meeting of the electors, including 
those at which the deputy reports on 
his work, as well as at a meeting es- 
pecially called by the local Soviet to 
discuss the recall of a deputy, either 
on the initiative of the Soviet, itself, 
the local trade union organization, or 
of individual voters. In the latter case, 
at least ten registered voters of the 
given electoral district must make the 


application for calling the meeting, 

Local Soviets are obligated to raise 
the question of recal’ before the elec 
torate in the following cases: 

1) If ‘the deputy regularly fails to 
fulfill duties placed upon him by a 
definite decision, if he is regularly ab- 
sent during meetings of the Soviet or 
its sections, committees, etc., or if he 
refuses to carry out assignments of the 
Soviet or its presidium, and so on; 

2) If the deputy fails to undertake 
any measures toward fulfillment of the 
mandate of his electorate; 

3) If the deputy behaves in a man- 
ner inadmissible in a deputy. 

Decisions on the recall of a deputy 
may be adopted at meetings with at 
least 40 per cent attendance of the 
electors by simple majority vote, and 
the decision is final and not subject to 
appeal. The decision is revocable by a 
village or city Soviet only if the meet- 
ing lacked the quorum established by 
law, in which case a second meeting 
of the electorate must be called in two 
weeks. In this way, the existing prac- 
tice of recall was reinforced by law 
and was given uniform character for 
the entire republic. 

The right of recall acquired much 
significance during the period of large- 
scale socialist offensive on all fronts. 
In the process of this offensive, it be- 
came necessary to organize “the re- 
construction of all the practical work 
of ... our Soviet and other mass or- 
ganizations in keeping with the de- 
mands of the reconstruction period; in 
organizing them as a nucleus of the 
most active and revolutionary work- 
ers, pushing aside and isolating the op- 
portunist, narrow craft unionist and 
bureaucratic elements; driving out of 
them the hostile and degenerate ele- 
ments, promoting new workers from 
below.” (Joseph Stalin, Leninism, Vol. 
II, International Publishers, New York, 
page 301.) 

The most important stage in the 
reshaping of the Soviets was “the year 
of the great change” and the subse- 
quent elections in 1930-1931, when 
special attention was paid to the selec- 
tion of candidates for deputies to the 
Soviets. But even after this election, 
the voters discovered that some of the 
deputies were incapable of marching 
in the vanguard of those engaged in 
fulfilling the gigantic endeavor of the 
First Five-Year Plan. Therefore, back 
in the first half of 1931, in other words 
almost directly after the elections, 
about 23,000 deputies to village Soviets 
and more than 1,000 deputies to city 
Soviets were recalled in the RSFSR 
(not including the Autonomous Repub- 
lics), which amounts to an average of 
one deputy to every two village So 
viets, and three deputies to every two 
city Soviets. 

After the 1934-1935 elections to the 
Soviets, the quality of the candidates 
greatly improved and the number of 
deputies recalled decreased consider- 
ably. But even after these elections, 
up to the passage of the Stalin Consti- 
tution (in 1936), the Soviet voters 
widely used their right of reeall. Dur 
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ing the first half of 1935, for example, 
according to data supplied by 36,078 
village Soviets of the RSFSR, 30,165 
deputies were recalled. 

Implementation of the right of recall 
confirms the true democracy of the 
Soviet electoral system. The right of 
recall has been introduced in the coun- 
tries of the People’s Democracies, 
modeled after the Soviet law. 


NLY the Soviet Constitution estab- 

lishes full right of recall of the in- 
dividual deputy by his constituency. 
Exercise of this right by the elec- 
tors places the activity of the deputy 
in a position of dependence upon the 
will of the electorate and makes him 
a real servant of the people... . 

[Note: At this point the author em- 
phasizes the rarity of the use of recall 
procedures in capitalist countries and 
gives examples. He dwells particularly 
on the situation in the United States 
where there is no federal provision for 
recall, and where state and local pro- 
visions for recall are so cumbersome as 
to render them practically inoperative. ] 

Stalin pointed out: “A deputy must 
know that he is a servant of the peo- 
ple, the people’s representative in the 
Supreme Soviet, and that he must fol- 
low the line worked out for him in the 
mandate of the people. If he turns off 
the path, the electors have the right to 
demand new elections, and the deputy 
who wandered off the road will find 
himself on the way out.” (From a 
speech delivered at a pre-election meet- 
ing in the Stalin electoral area in Mos- 
cow in 1947.) 

In connection with the provisions of 
the Constitution that elections of So- 
viet deputies must be carried out on 
the basis of universal, equal and direct 
suffrage by secret ballot, and accord- 
ing to territorial principles, the very 
technique of recall must now be dif- 
ferent. It thus became necessary to 
issue a special law on the procedure of 
recall. 

As pointed out previously, the ques- 
tion of recall can arise either as the 
result of the deputy’s report to the 
electors or for a number of other 
reasons. However, it is clear that any 
rece'l is the outcome of work by the 
deputy that is unsatisfactory to the 
electorate. The right of recall does not 
extend to cases where a deputy is sen- 
tenced by a court and is thus deprived 
of liberty, voting privileges and so on. 
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A nomination meet- 
ing in the Sovietsky 
Area of 
Moscow that pre- 
the recent 
Soviet elections. The 
meeting, held in the 
Operetta Theater, 
nominated Academi- 
cian A. N. Nesmeya- 
nov their deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. He is 
seen at the left ad- 
dressing the meeting. 
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In such cases, according to Article 108 
of the Decree on Elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, new 
deputies are elected. 

In the USSR the question of recall 
must be discussed at an open meeting 
in the presence of the deputy con- 
cerned, or, at least, the deputy must 
definitely be advised of the meeting. 
The meeting must examine thoroughly 
the considerations which necessitate 
the recall and must hear the. deputy’s 
explanations. Only then can a decision 
be taken. It is obvious that under So- 
viet conditions, neither simple peti- 
tions nor collections of signatures re- 
garding the deputy recall are permis- 
sible. We already have a method, truly 
democratic and proven successful in 
practice, of nominating candidates to 
the Supreme and local Soviets. The 
right to raise the question of recall is 
the prerogative of public organizations 
and societies of the working people: 
Communist Party organizations, trade 
unions, cooperatives, youth organiza- 
tions and cultural societies. This right 
must be given to the central organs of 
the various public organizations as 
well as to their local branches, and 
also to general meetings of workers 
and employees in enterprises, to army- 
men in their army units, to the general 
meeting of peasants on_ collective 
farms, to workers and employees on 
state farms. This set-up makes it pos- 
sible to discuss thoroughly and in an 
organized manner the reasons for re- 
call, the arguments against and the ex- 
planations of the deputy himself. 

The resolution of an organization or 
of a meeting on the recall of a deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
must be sent to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR; de- 
cisions regarding deputies to other 
Soviets, to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the corresponding 
Union republic. 

The Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet appoints a day to vote on the re- 
call of the deputy in the correspond- 
ing electoral district. The question 
might arise whether it is better to vote 
on the recall separately from voting 
for a new deputy, or to have both 
simultaneously. We consider it more 
advisable to vote separately, for the 
voting for the new deputy must take 
place only after the old one has been 
recalled. 

It is true that in separate voting it 


is necessary to hold a meeting of the 
voters twice, first on the question of 
recall, and later, for the election of a 
new deputy. This procedure is prac- 
tical and does not create any complica- 
tions. There is no need for a second 
meeting of the electorate when a ma- 
jority have not voted for recall and 
the deputy retains his office. 

In any case, the preparatory period 
of voting (drawing up the list of 
voters, organization of the election 
precincts, setting up the electoral com- 
missions, nomination of candidates to 
replace the one recalled, etc.) must be 
ample. 

The problem of recall must be 
widely and freely discussed and usually 
our electoral campaigns devote suf- 
ficient attention to such problems. All 
expenses in connection with the recall 
procedure are paid by the state. 

The voting on recall, as in elections, 
must be secret and may be considered 
effective if at least 50 per cent plus 
one of the electors of the given elec- 
toral district participate in the voting. 
The deputy must be considered re- 
called if the majority of the ballots 
cast are for recall. 

The mechanics of the recall pro- 
cedure are the same as in the election 
of deputies. The recall must be carried 
out in electoral precincts of the given 
district, set up on the same principle 
as in elections. Voters must be re- 
gistered in lists which are made up 
and checked in the same way as in the 
elections. The function of the Central 
Electoral Commission in this case can 
be taken over directly by the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. The 
samples for the ballot for voting on 
recall are established by the Presidium 
of the corresponding Supreme Soviet. 
Then the regional commission takes 
these samples, prints ballots and sends 
them out to the local commissions. The 
ballots must be printed in the language 
of the given area. The voters must 
participate in the balloting in what- 
ever place they are on that day. “Cer- 
tificates of the right to vote” are issued 
to those who are absent from their 
place of voting in the same way as 
during the election of deputies. 

A deputy who is elected after the 
recall procedure is given a mandate 
only for the remaining term of the 
existing Soviet. 

Condensed from an article in Sovietskoe Gosu- 
darstvo i Pravo, No. 9, 1949. 
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A Rich and Revealing Novel 
by WILLIAM MAXWELL 


THE DIPLOMAT, by James Aldrich. 
Little, Brown & Co., New York, 
1950, 631 pp. $3.75. 


SE DAYS a book dealing in any 
way with the Soviet Union, that 
does not automatically descend to vilifi- 
cation of the Soviets is so rare as to 
become outstanding for that fact alone. 
Consequently when in addition, it is as 
good a novel as The Diplomat happens 
to be, its appearance is a literary 
event. 

The Diplomat is a superb example of 
a comparatively new literary genre, 
the contemporary historical novel. It 
is a common form in Soviet literature 
where it has served to illustrate and 
interpret national: movements like col- 
lectivization, the Five-Year Plans and 
the war effort, and among its best So- 
viet examples is Ehrenburg’s The 
Storm. In this country the most con- 
spicuous example, though at a lower 
level, is Upton Sinclair’s Lanny Budd 
series. 

The chief characteristics of this 
genre is that an issue or issues of 
critical and immediate interest and of 
obviously historical significance are 
dealt with; and that the actual his- 
torical personages involved are among 
the characters. Where it is done well, 
as in The Diplomat, it is of incalculable 
value in clarifying immediate history. 

The general issue dealt with in The 
Diplomat is the Anglo-American con- 
flict with the USSR over the patterns 
of the post-war world, since few re- 
gimes have survived the shaking given 
them by the Second World War. 

Nowhere was this conflict more 
strikingly illustrated than in Iran un- 
der joint Anglo-American and Soviet 
occupation. Here was a country, as 
Aldridge shows, where social change 
was long overdue. In the Soviet zone 
the occupation authorities did not 
prevent changes from taking place. In 
the province of Azerbaidzhan, the 
masses went into action in a virtually 
bloodless uprising, overthrew the local 
administrators, embarked on land and 
other reforms and, to protect these 
changes from nullification by the gov- 
ernment at Teheran, proclaimed auton- 
omy for the province. When the Iranian 
government at Teheran sought to 
smash the autonomous government, 
the Soviet occupation authorities re- 
fused transit to its troops on the 
justified grounds that its obligation 
was to preserve order and prevent 
widespread bloodshed. 

In the Anglo-American zone the up- 
per classes suppressed the counterparts 
ef the groups in the North and the oc- 
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cupation authorities did not prevent it. 
In fact, as Aldridge indicates, British 
authorities did not hesitate to foment 
religious fanaticism against the pro- 
gressives. 

In our press this was presented as 
unprincipled intervention by the Soviet 
occupation authorities and pious con- 
cern for the self determination of the 
Iranian peoples on the part of the 
Anglo-American authorities. This, as 
Aldridge shows, was to put it mildly, 
an unreal presentation of the case. Un- 
fortunately it was the only one acces- 
sible to the American people and it was 
exploited to the full to intensify anti- 
Soviet prejudice and worsen American- 
Soviet relations. 

In The Diplomat Aldridge, who as 
correspondent gained a first hand 
knowledge of the situation, sets the 
record straight. In an absorbing drama- 
tization of the issue he bares the reali- 
ties behind the facades of diplomacy 
and the distortions of propaganda. He 
does it through the clash of personali- 
ties and attitudes in a special British 
mission to Moscow. This mission which 
appears to be based on certain actual 
missions, sought to pressure Moscow 
into giving permission to Teheran to 
stamp out the revolution in Azer- 
baidzhan. Heading the mission is Bri- 
tain’s ace diplomatic trouble-shooter, 
Lord Essex; and responsible for its 
technical preparations, is his aide Mac- 
Gregor. Historical personages such as 
Stalin, Molotov and Litvinov and the 
British ambassador appear in the pages 
along with members of the Embassy 
staff, the Soviet Foreign Department 
and the Moscow correspondent colony. 
But Essex and MacGregor are the key 
characters and the outer diplomatic 
conflict is personalized in their conflict 
of minds. 

Essex is the perfect diplomat, keen, 
resourceful, worldly wise; but he is 
tied like a gambler to the stakes and 
the tricks of the game. MacGregor’s 
conditioning, on the other hand, has 
been that of scientific research. A com- 
paratively unambitious specialist in 
geological paleontology, he has stayed 
in modest posts rather than pursue a 
career which would have involved him 
in the politics of oil; his concern was 
to continue his investigations of the 
earth’s history as written in the Iranian 
rocks. But his knowledge of Iran and 
the Iranian dialects and his ability to 
speak Russian made him seemingly 
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ideal for the mission and he ‘vas 
“drafted” for the post of Essex’ aide, 
In what the two men learned on their 
mission Essex had only one test, did 
the data support the British position? 
For MacGregor, however, learning was 
a way of life and the test of data was 
its truth. 

This difference in their ways and 
their attitudes became, in an intriguing 
manner, a pivot in another contest be. 
tween them, a contest for a woman in 
whose own emotions a similar struggle 
was being waged. 

If The Diplomat were to be drama- 
tized it could conveniently fall into 
three acts. The first would be the dead- 
locked negotiations in Moscow culmi- 
nating in Molotov’s challenging offer 
of a safe conduct through the Soviet 
occupation zone so that the members 
of the British mission could see for 
themselves that the Azerbaidzhanian 
movement was spontaneous. The second 
act would be set in Iran where, in an 
expedition full of drama, the members 
of the mission learned not only that 
the movement was spontaneous but 
saw, at first hand, the misery and the 
misrule of the Teheran court, that had 
precipitated it. The third act would be 
set in London where MacGregor pub- 
lishes the truths discovered on the ex- 
pedition, truths that Lord Essex seeks 
to suppress. In the struggle between 
the two, the British Labor Government 
sides with the Tory against the scien- 
tist. Lord Essex is honored with a still 
more important mission for having put 
the expediency of empire above every- 
thing; and the man who served hu- 
manity and truth is disgraced. 

The novel is so rich and revealing 
that it is impossible here to more than 
suggest its scope. Among other revela- 
tions are the ways in which British 
diplomacy is adjusting itself to a satel- 
lite role under the American State 
Department. 

Seldom has a historical novel ful- 
filled its functions with such brilliance. 
Character drawing and incident are 
vivid in themselves but with the di- 
mensions they acquire as living his- 
tory they take on tremendous signifi- 
cance. Readers will leave this book 
with an immense gain in vital knowl- 
edge and with some protection against 
the incessant smudge of misinforma- 
tion with which the supposed organs 
of information are smothering the facts. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF BORIS 
PASTERNAK, New Directions Press, 
New York. 288 pp., $1.50. 


STHETE circles here and in Eng- 

land have taken up the works of 
the Soviet poet, Boris Pasternak, large 
ly because there have been public ex- 
pressions of disapproval of some aspects 
of his work. These translations of auto- 
biographical sketches of his student 
years, short stories and poems reflect 
some of the graces which have won 
him Soviet praise but mainly the pre 
ciousness and literary eccentricities 
that have won him censure from Soviet 
critics. 
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A “Scholarly” Weapon in the Cold War 
by GEORGE MARION 


STALIN: A Political Biography, by 
Isaac Deutscher. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1949. 600 pp. $5.00. 


SAAC DEUTSCHER, his publisher, 
| and the critics, most explicity as- 
sure the public that this book is really 
a scholarly and objective job. The pub- 
lisher’s blurb says “Mr. Deutscher 
treats Stalin as a historical object and 
not as the hero or villain of current 
politics.” The author claims it took him 
twenty years to dig out the true story 
of Stalin from records “distorted and 
falsified by Soviet biographers and his- 
torians,” but he insists he was equally 
on guard against anti-Soviet bias. To 
show that his method is that of a dis- 
interested historian, Deutscher points 
to his footnotes where “references to 
sources hostile and friendly to Stalin 
frequently appear side by side.” 

All right. Let’s examine _ those 
sources. The chief “hostile source,” it 
at once appears, is—Leon Trotsky. He 
appears in the footnotes 96 times as the 
authority for a statement in the text. 
In the text itself, he is found hundreds 
of times in the role of the author’s 
sole source—without benefit of foot- 
notes. On every crucial question the 
answers are Trotsky’s. Nor does 
Deutscher tell us why he considers 
Trotsky more reliable than Soviet 
sources on disputed points. In fact, 
the author informs us in advance that 
we'll have to take his word for it: his 
conclusions depend upon such “in- 
volved processes of comparative analy- 
sis’ that any account of them “would 
have wearied the reader beyond meas- 
ure.” 

Well, that’s just ducky. So we must 
accept Trotsky’s estimates based on 
“evidence” not recorded in this book, 
because Deutscher says he has care- 
fully compared all the unspecified evi- 
dence in a manner he declines to re- 
veal. Naturally, the “objectivity” of 
such a “scholar” proves equal to that 
of Trotsky. Even when Deutscher “re- 
futes” Trotsky and “defends” Stalin, 
it is only to spread on the record some 
calumny so foul that (as Deutscher 
himself intimates) even Trotsky didn’t 
believe it. 

We have heard the various profes- 
sional anti-Stalinists — all revolving 
around Trotsky and all quarreling with 
Trotsky—for years. Deutscher adds 
nothing to their story but some bizarre 
speculations founded on acute intel- 
lectual snobbishness. Thus, he is tire- 
somely insistent that Stalin’s style is 
“dull and dreary,” just what you would 
expect from “an ordinary, prosaic, 
fairly sober man,” a style of “spurious 
simplicity and lucidity attractive to the 
mina with little sociological training,” 
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a mind incapable of profound theoreti- 
cal formulations, you see, a mind not 
marked by originality or imagination. 
How then can he explain away Stalin’s 
remarkable 1912 work on Marxism and 
the National Question? Here is how 
Deutscher does it, leaving even Trotsky 
behind in his “scholarly” and “objec- 
tive” account of the origin of that 
work: 

Stalin, then 33, visited Lenin in Cra- 
cow. Lenin “it may be guessed,” didn’t 
take Stalin too seriously. He “must 
have known the limitations of his dis- 
ciple already.” Still, “though no inde- 
pendent thinker,” Stalin knew a lot 
about “the involved affairs of the Cau- 
casian nationalities’ (Orientals, you 
know, ex-serfs.) So Lenin suggested 
Stalin do an essay on the whole broad 
national question for Prosveshchenye, 
“the Party’s solid sociological journal.” 
Stalin was flattered, for up to then he 
“had not dared to enter the field of 
sophisticated theory.” Of course, he 
wasn’t really capable of doing it alone. 
“Directly without hurting his disciple’s 
amour propre, Lenin probably sug- 
gested to him the synopsis of the es- 
say, its main argument and conclu- 
sions.” Stalin then went to Vienna 
where he wrote a work that Lenin 
praised enthusiastically in private let- 
ters and in print. But Deutscher the 
belittler, with the aid of a crystal ball, 
reconciles his estimate of Stalin with 
Lenin’s estimate of Stalin’s work: “Al- 
most certainly the ‘old man’ pruned 
the essay of the stylistic and logical 
incongruities with which the original 
must have bristled.” 

As a postscript, it may be added that 
after Lenin’s death, Stalin continued 
to write theoretical works which be- 
came the basic modern texts on Marx- 
ist theory. Deutscher disposes of Stal- 
in’s dissertations on Leninism, thus: 
‘What he had to say on the subject 
was so unoriginal and dull that it hard- 
ly deserves to be summarized.” 

Frankly, it is this book that is “un- 
original and dull’—not to mention 
overwritten in a desperate effort to be 
brilliant and original. Why then is a 
stale study of Stalin, ghostwritten by 
the ghost of Leon Trotsky, published 
with such fanfare at this time? There 
is a clue in the blurb: “Virtually half 
of this biography is devoted to Stalin’s 
foreign policy and its relation to the in- 
ternal evolution of Soviet Russia.” This 
is, remember, not an ordinary biog- 
raphy but a “political biography,” that 
is, it purports to explain more than 
Stalin; it promises to tell why Russia 
behaves like that. We must look, then, 
to Deutscher’s discussion of the Soviet 
Union in world affairs for an explana- 
tion of the fuss made about his book. 

His facts and his methods of reach- 
ing conclusions in this area are not 
different from his techniques in the 
earlier half of the book. So we may 


limit ourselves to his conclusions, to 
what he says obliquely about peace 
or war ahead of us. He says, in the 
portentous, pretentious, pseudoscientific 
manner he affects throughout, that 
peace is out of the question! Why? Be 
cause the world has apparently become 
“too small for two antagonistic sys- 
tems.” Does that mean the Russians 
think they must conquer the world for 
Communism? No, Deutscher concedes 
that Stalin seriously desires “the peace- 
ful co-existence of the two systems,” 
and he even suggests that Stalin is bent 
“on revolutionizing the whole of the 
Russian zone of influence” precisely 
because he considers that essential to 
achieving the “truce” he wants. But 
all in vain. Stalin’s objectives tend “to 
militate against each other.” Any “new 
balance would still be highly unstable 
because of the extreme polarization of 
power in the world” and the general 
shrinking of the world “on the thres- 
hold of the atomic age.” And there- 
fore, in its auest for peace, “victorious 
Stalinism, like the rest of the world, 
seems to stand defeated.” 

A scientific analysis, you see. The 
mind trained in sociology (unlike the 
mind of Stalin) can see that objective 
circumstances “probably” make war 
inevitable. Deutscher does not mention 
specific people representing specific 
classes and interests who are opposed 
to “peaceful coexistence.” In Deu- 
tscher’s “objective” world there is no 
Wall Street with a vast craving for 
world empire and a conscious design 
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of maintaining a state of near-war with 
Russia until war itself is feasible. 
There is no George Kennan to spell out 
this policy in cold print in the famous 
Mr. X article (and, incidentally, to 
read aloud to the Policy-Planning Com- 
mission of the State Department from 
books like Deutscher’s!). There are 
only blind forces that pose with “un- 
endurable acuteness,” the question: 
“Isn’t the world too small for two sys- 
tems?” Natural forces, you see; nothing 
you can do about it. 

Moreover, in his final estimate of 
Stalin himself, Deutscher makes an 
even more specific contribution to the 
theories of Mr. X—and to the execution 
of Project X. Mr. X—George Kennan 
—suggests that the Soviet peoples will 
overthrow Socialism if we keep up the 
pressure of provocation against Rus- 
sia. Deutscher provides a moral justi- 
fication for this policy. He begins by 
“defending” Stalin. “Objectively,” he 
says, “Stalin cannot be classed with 
Hitler.” The positive achievements of 
the Russian Revolution cannot be de- 
nied. And for what purpose does he 
make this concession to “objectivity?” 


Only to conclude that Stalin and the 
Soviet system should be done away 
with! Here is how this remarkzble 
twist goes: There are many POsiiive, 
valuable elements in the educational 
influence of Stalinism, and it is these 
very “elements that are in the long run 
likely to turn against its worse fea. 
tures.” A revolution against “Stalinism” 
wouldn’t undo the good things, it 
would just get rid of the bad things, 
So let’s send in spies, saboteurs, wreck- 
ers, assassins. The ‘“bi-Partisans” tel] 
us we must do that to “save democ. 
racy” and the “freedoms” guaranteed 
by “Western civilization.” Deutscher 
says we must do it to save the “Revo. 
lution”! This, then, is Mr. X’s thesis 
tailored to fit people discontented with 
capitalism and inclined to wonder if 
something worthwhile is going on in 
the Soviet Union. 

So we have our answer. The hip-hip. 
hooray for the Deutscher opus is ex- 
plained: this book is another instru- 
ment in the cold war, one calculated 
to convince a certain kind of person 
who may be getting fed up on the more 
epileptic types of I-hate-Russia books. 


The Life of a Staunch Progressive 


THE LAST OPTIMIST: A _ Spanish 
Democrat Tells His Story, by J. Al- 
varez del Vayo. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1950. 395 pp., $4.00. 


HIS ABSORBING autobiography 

of the former foreign minister of 
the Spanish Republic fills such a wide 
canvas with people and events of two 
continents in a period of history span- 
ning two world wars, that we shall note 
only those aspects of it closest to the 
field of our magazine. 

However one may differ with del 
Vayo in specific judgments and inter- 
pretations, one can have only the 
warmest admiration for his steadfast 
concern for united action of all pro- 
gressive forces in the struggle for 
peace, for his faith in the people, his 
love of humanity and, along with it, 
his burning hatred of the people’s ene- 
mies everywhere. This he expressed 
in a comment to Stefan Zweig: “Anti- 
fascist struggle, constant hate of fas- 
cism, is today the most humanitarian 
activity.” 

Never content to be only a reporter 
of events, del Vayo, as an exile from 
his native land, has continued to work 
against the Franco regime and for the 
restoration of the Spanish Republic. 
Never willing to knuckle under to the 
pressures to join the anti-Russian and 
anti-Communist crusade, he has refused 
to abandon his lifelong sympathy for 
the Russian Revolution, its aims and 
achievements. 

Del Vayo demolishes the slander- 
ous stories peddled by some ex-mem- 
bers of the Spanish Republican Gov- 
ernment who knew better, to the effect 
that during the war in Spain the Re- 
public’s gold was mysteriously spirited 


off to Russia under pressure from the 
Soviet Government and the Spanish 
Communists, without the knowledge of 
members of the Spanish Government. 
Del Vayo reveals that consignments 
were sent to various places, that some- 
thing over half was transferred to the 
Soviet Union and formally deposited 
in the Gosbank by official agreement 
after negotiations carried on by Prime 
Minister Caballero and ratified by the 
Republican Cabinet; that the gold was 
used to guarantee credits extended by 
the USSR, and for actual purchases of 
much needed equipment both inside 
and outside that country. 

Visiting Europe after the war, del 
Vayo noted the way in which reaction 
in general and the Vatican in particular, 
in France and Italy, were using the 
United States to check the movement 
of the people toward socialism, and 
the outright sabotage by the Western 
Allies of all progressive forces in those 
countries. In Czechoslovakia in 1946, 
he was impressed by the democratic 
processes through which socialism was 
developing. Deploring later events, he 
failed to understand the role played 
in that country by the same reaction- 
ary forces he had seen at work in 
France and Italy. He relates, reveal- 
ingly, that Jan Masaryk told him in 
an interview of Tito’s visit to Czecho- 
slovakia in 1946 when Tito demanded 
that a commercial treaty be signed 
within twenty-four hours and_ that 
Masaryk had warned him prophetically 
“that one day Tito would clash with 
the Russians.” 

In Moscow in 1946 for his sixth visit, 
del Vayo was impressed anew by the 
magnitude of Russia’s war sacrifices, 
the unity and confidence and strength 
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of the country, the elan of its youth 
as he saw it in the magnificent annual 
Sports Parade, which he described as 
“the glory of the Russian ballet ex- 
tended to the masses,” and expressing 
“their joy in the victory of youth over 
death and devastation” and the impor- 
tant fact it brought home to him, since 
the boys and girls who took part came 
from the working class was “that after 
twenty-nine years the Soviet regime has 
conserved its essential proletarian char- 
acter.” 

Del Vayo was also impressed by the 
fact that politically the Soviet regime 
seemed more firmly established than 
ever, by the enormous prestige of Stal- 
in, by Moscow’s concern for the de- 
struction of fascism and feudalism, and 
above all by the Soviet desire for peace. 

“Those who like to complicate the 
Russian issue and delight business- 
men’s clubs by lecturing on the enig- 
ma of the East should learn one simple 
fact: Russia wants peace. It wants 
peace because the war interrupted and 
partly destroyed the titanic effort of 
thirty years, and because no country 
knows better than Russia what war on 
its soil means. Everything I saw and 
heard in 1946 convinces me that the 
Russian leaders wanted peace and the 
Russian people wanted peace.” 

Scotching the talk about the “grow- 
ing isolation” of the Kremlin, Mr. del 
Vayo emphasized how closely events 
and views of the outside world are fol- 
lowed, and with what special concern 
they follow American opinion not only 
because of the weight and importance 
of the United States, but because of 
the hope formerly placed in America 
for the maintenance of the collabora- 
tion that had made possible Allied mili- 
tary victory. The loss of Roosevelt, he 
declared, ‘“‘was a disaster that loomed 
larger in the minds of Soviet citizens 
than of Americans.” Del Vayo believes 
that had Roosevelt lived, American-So- 
viet relations would have followed a 
different course. 

Del Vayo himself, while making clear 
that he does not approve of every move 
made by Moscow, remains faithful to 
the idea of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. 

Discussing the later development of 
United States policies, del Vayo finds 
that the greatest danger of war lies 
in two factors: “The armaments race 
initiated and financed by the United 
States, and the capitalist world’s fear 
of being beaten in economic competi- 
tion by the new socialist world that 
has been evolving.” 

He felt that the delay in settling the 
Berlin crisis was directly due to the 
fact that at the time an effort was be- 
ing made to conciliate the dispute with- 
in the United Nations “General Mar- 
Shall, under pressure from General 
Clay, maintained an attitude of in- 
transigeance.” And that this attitude 
derived not from any fear of a war 
offersive on the part of the Soviet 
Unien, but of a peace offensive which 
wou'd interfere with the Western Al- 
lies’ plans to construct a separate Ger- 
Man state in the West. 
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Del Vayo sees the main hope of the 
world today in a return to the formula 
of the Popular Front. 

It is fortunate that del Vayo, opti- 
mist as he is, is not in fact the last op- 
timist, and that millions of people 


throughout the world share his confi- 
dence that not only his own Spain will 
once again know the light of freedom, 
but that the forces of peace and de- 
mocracy must in the end triumph over 
those of war and fascism. J.S. 


Pavlov — A Beacon for Science 
By W. HORSLEY GANTT 


PAVLOV, A BIOGRAPHY, by B. P. 
Babkin. The University of Chicago 
Press. Chicago 1950 xiii+365 pp. 
$6.00. 


E RUSSIANS may well be proud 
of Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. He is 
one of the world’s greatest scientists, 
the only Russian to win the Nobel 
Prize (except Metchnikov living in 
Paris) and the first physiologist to re- 
ceive that award. Pavlov was the first 
to introduce the experimental method 
into a study of the higher functions 
of the brain. Besides this he was a 
dynamic, fascinating character and a 
great Russian patriot. He lived to the 
age of 85 and worked up to within a 
week of his death in 1936. 

This biography is by Babkin, Pav- 
lov’s oldest living pupil, now Emeritus 
Professor of Physiology at McGill 
University in Montreal. Professor Bab- 
kin, a Russian himself, is well equip- 
ped to write this book. He knew Pavlov 
in his student days and worked with 
him on both digestion and conditional 
reflexes. Babkin tells the fascinat- 
ing story of the great scientist’s life 
and work in simple, non-technical 
language, accurately tracing its course 
from his boyhood in Ryazan to his last 
days in Leningrad. 

An excellent picture is given of Pav- 
lov’s intimate home life, his struggles 
to get enough to eat, to support him- 
self in school, his encounters with 
politicians in the University, his 
methods of teaching, his relations to 
world politics and to the Bolsheviki. 

Chapter XII, “Pavlov and the Bol- 
sheviki” tells of Pavlov’s hostility to 
the Communist regime in 1917 to 1934, 
as well as his enthusiastic support of 
the Soviet Government during the last 
three years of his life. Two factors at 
least were responsible for his change 
of heart: one was recognition of the 
sincere support which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was giving to the spread of 
science .and the construction of new 
laboratories, and the second was an in- 
tensified feeling of patriotism on the 
part of Pavlov under the shadow of 
the impending war clouds after Hit- 
ler’s accession. 

The appreciation of Pavlov by Lenin 
resulted in a special decree written 
into the Soviet Law for the benefit of 
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Pavlov’s work and his own personal 
comfort. Although Pavlov refused to 
accept the personal aid and food ex- 
tended to him, on principle and as a 
protest, the Soviet Government re- 
mained liberal to him. After his death 
his wife received a generous pension. 

To the lay reader, who wants infor- 
mation on Pavlov’s work, the second 
half of the book will be extremely 
valuable. Babkin relates in simple, 
easily understandable language the 
chief accomplishments of Pavlov’s pro- 
fessional life. His achievements fall 
into three main fields: the work on the 
heart and circulation, the work on the 
physiology of digestion, and his 
discovery of the conditional reflex. 
The last period continues from 1900 
to 1936. And every educated person 
should know about Pavlov’s achieve- 
ments, for in the words of the Ameri- 
can physiologist Carlson they “now 
stand as a bright beacon on the moun- 
tain top, a guide to all people in all 
lands for all time.” 


The Real Uninformed 


THE PEOPLE DON’T KNOW, by 
George Seldes, Gaer Associates, 
New York, 1949. 342 pp., $3.00. 


ESPITE the most and best gadgets 
in the world for printing, broad- 
casting and circulating news America 
is among the world’s worst informed 
nations. This is what George Seldes 
demonstrates in his vital and timely 
book. The fault, he shows, lies with the 
monopolists who control the press. 
Mr. Seldes crossed the Atlantic to 
check on the information about the 
New Europe given in our press. He 
found it to be mainly the lie outright 
and the cunning half-lie. He found, too, 
that the misinformation is planned and 
purposeful, its aim to condition the 
American people if and when war 
suits their purpose. 

Mr. Seldes’ book is of great im- 
portance in making this clear but it 
has a serious drawback. Acting from 
a sympathy surviving from the time 
Tito was included among the targets of 
the American press propaganda, Mr. 
Seldes has ignored the ignominious 
and dangerous new role that Tito has 
assumed. Some months have passed 
since the book went to press and 
developments since .then may have 
altered Mr. Seldes views. It is to be 
hoped that the book will be revised in 
the light of these new developments, 
in the future editions that the book 
deserves. hee 
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Inspiring Film Record 


of Lenin 


LENIN, a feature-length documentary 
film produced by the Central Studio 
of Documentary Films, Moscow. 
Distributed by Artkino Pictures. 


HE LENIN film is an inspiring rec- 

ord of the life path of the great 
revolutionary leader and founder of 
the world’s first Socialist state and of 
the miracle of the transformation 
wrought under his leadership in the 
former land of tsarist oppression. We 
see how terror and poverty rode that 
land, how the young Lenin developed 
and fashioned the instrument of the 
people’s liberation through his tireless 
teaching of the workers and organiza- 
tion of the Bolshevik party to guide 
and mobilize their efforts. We see him 
in the days of the cruelest repressions, 
in prison and in exile, working inde- 
fatigably under the most inhuman con- 
ditions, his great heart and mind conse- 
crated to the task of achieving the 
bright goal of freedom for his people, 
never losing faith in the ability of the 
people to achieve this goal. 

The makers of the film, hampered 
as they were by the technical inade- 
quacies of the records preserved from 
the great days of the revolutionary 
preparations, the Kerensky fiasco, the 


A still from the 
new Soviet doc- 
umentary of the 
life and work 
of V. I. Lenin. 


uprising itself, the armed intervention 
by foreign powers, and the first steps 
in the actual building of socialism, 
have skillfully put together what ma- 
terials were available, recording 
precious historic moments, and giving 
us stirring glimpses of Lenin in action, 
guiding the revolution to victory, 
speaking to great masses of people or 
talking intimately with friends. You 
see the profundity and agility of that 
marvelous mind, the humor and the 
tenderness of his relations with his 
comrades, his energy and magnetism 
shining through the faded film, infusing 
it with the unique quality of his tow- 
ering genius. 

A special contribution is the con- 
trast that is afforded between the 
pictures that show the barbarous heri- 
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tage left by the tsars, the utter deso- 
lation of the land when the people, its 
rightful owners, took over, and the 
Soviet land and people of today. The 
pictures show how Stalin has carried 
on Lenin’s work and built a thriving 
land of modern industry and agricul- 
ture,.a nation dedicated to peace, pro- 
viding security and ever increasing 
material and cultural advantages for 
its people, and able to withstand the 
most brutal. and devastating military 
onslaught in history and build anew, 
on an even higher level than before. 
A wonderful series of short docu- 
mentaries accompany the Lenin film. 
There are newsreels of Moscow today, 
a shining, clean and busy city; of the 
celebrations of the poet Pushkin’s 125th 
anniversary in which our own Paul 
Robeson took part; of the celebrations 
of Stalin’s seventieth birthday; of the 
arrival in Moscow of the Chinese dele- 
gation headed by Mao Tse-tung; of the 
Filatov Institute dedicated to restoring 
sight to the blind, showing in detail 
the marvelous Filatov operation of 
transplanting corneas in glaucoma 
cases; and of the spry old men of 
Georgia, most ancient of whom is near- 
ing the century and a half mark of 
life on this earth. The Lenin film and 
the pictures of life in the Soviet Union 
today breathe optimism and hope for 
mankind. a 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 7) 


Testimony was also cited against Generals Wakamatsu and 
Kasahara, who were active in the bacteriological warfare 
preparations. 

On the basis of the evidence of the Khabarovsk Trial, and 
in view of the decisions of the Far Eastern Commission that 
special international military courts be appointed to examine 
the cases of war criminals in the Far East, and that “stern 
justice be meted out to all war criminals,” the Soviet Govern- 
ment asked that Emperor Hirohito and the four Japanese 
generals be brought to trial. 

The United States Government has not yet made official 
reply to the Soviet note, but the State Department has indi- 
cated that it will be dismissed as nothing but a Soviet propa- 
ganda move. This is an extraordinarily callous attitude when 
it is considered that these bacteriological weapons, shown by 
incontrovertible evidence to have been prepared on a mass 
scale, would have been used against American troops as well, 
had not the Soviet army administered a smashing defeat to 
the Japanese Kwantung army in Manchuria. 

In connection with our government’s curt dismissal of the 
note, a fact comes to light of which perhaps the American 
people are not generally aware. 

The Soviet note refers specifically to the Geneva Protocol of 
June 17, 1925, which prohibited not only poisonous and as- 
phyxiating gases, but also specifically condemned the use of 
bacteriological weapons as a crime against humanity. The 
Protocol was signed at the time by the United States, and 
was subsequently ratified by forty-one nations, including the 
Soviet Union. But it was never ratified by the United States. 
In fact, on April 8, 1946 (eight months after Hiroshima), 
President Truman withdrew it from the Senate along with a 
number of other unratified treaties. 

It is perhaps understandable that those who have found it 
possible to drop the atom bomb when there was no military 
justification for its use, might feel they cannot afford to be 
too squeamish about other methods of mass extermination of 
civilian populations. 

The American people have a right to know what is the atti- 
tude of our country on this question, and should demand the 
outlawry of bacteriological as well as atomic weapons. 


Meaning of the Soviet Election Results 


statement on the results of the Soviet elections of March 
12, shows that 99.98 per cent of the total electorate of the 
USSR went to the polls, of whom 99.7 per cent voted for the 
candidates of the bloc of Communists and non-Party people. 
The total number of registered electors showed an increase of 
9,390,939 over those registered in the 1946 elections. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Central Electoral Commission, 
300,146, or 0.27 per cent of those who went to the polls voted 
against the candidates to the Soviet of the Union, and 1,487 
ballots were invalid; 306,382, or 0.28 per cent, voted against 
the candidates to the Soviet of Nationalities, and 1,619 ballots 
were invalid. 

Among the government leaders returned to the Supreme 
Soviet by unanimous vote were J. V. Stalin, V. M. Molotov, 
G. M. Malenkov, L. P. Beria, K. E. Voroshilov, L. M. Kagano- 
vich, A. I. Mikoyan, A. A. Andreyev, N. S. Khruschev, N. A. 
Bulganin, N. M. Shvernik and A. N. Kosygin. 

Beside them as people’s deputies, will sit workers, farmers, 
members of all the arts and professions, representatives of all 
grouns of Soviet citizens who work by hand or brain to create 
a more abundant material and cultural life for the people. 
All will be members of the trade unions but the farmers, who 
have their own collective farm organizations. A large percent- 
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age will be women and youth, many will be non-Party people. 

The American press has indulged in its usual orgy of scorn 
and vituperation over the remarkable unanimity of the Soviet 
people, concealing from their readers the real nature of 
Soviet elections. The unanimity in the elections reflects the very 
real moral and political unity of the Soviet people, their over- 
whelming confidence in their regime. But this unity is not a 
cut and dried thing, imposed from above, achieved through 
pressure or accepted by inertia. It is something that has been 
reached in work and in struggle, through discussion and 
argument, criticism and self-criticism, and the resolution of 
whatever differences arise in the course of the people’s active 
day-to-day participation in the process of government at all 
levels. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish an article on the Right 
of Recall, which is one of the strongest guarantees of Soviet 
democracy. Soviet deputies are required to report regularly 
to their constituents, to heed their complaints and needs, and 
those who fail to do so find themselves removed from office. 

The election campaign is utilized for intensive educational 
work and wide discussion of the Soviet Government and its 
policies, of the Constitution, and the rights and duties of 
citizens. It is a period of all round checking up on the activi- 
ties of state administrative bodies, of exacting and critical 
appraisal of both their accomplishments and their shortcom- 
ings, in which the whole population participates actively. This 
begins at the nominating meetings where not only the Com- 
munist Party, but trade union, cooperative, educational or 
other organizations put forward the names of various candi- 
dates who receive the most thorough going over. Those pro- 
posed for reelection must give an account of their stewardship. 
New candidates have full opportunity to state their own quali- 
fications and must stand for thorough questioning. However, 
the candidates are always people already known to the com- 
munity by their actual achievements. Because the discussions 
are so frank and free, because there are no conflicting class 
interests, agreement is usually reached on a single candidate. 

The confidence of the Soviet people in their government 
derives from the fact that the government keeps its promises 
to them, because they believe in its peaceful policies in inter- 
national relations and in ever-expanding peaceful production. 

The points brought out in the election speeches of the gov- 
ernment leaders, and in the pre-election statement of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, provide ample 
proof of the consistency and success with which these policies 
are being pursued. 

All the Soviet leaders stressed the determination of the 
USSR to avoid another war, their firm conviction that peace- 
ful co-existence of the capitalist and socialist systems is possible 
and necessary and that new efforts must be made to solve 
current international problems peacefully. 

The Communist Party statement noted the way in which 
the plans outlined by Stalin in his February, 1946, election 
speech, for restoration of wartime destruction and surpassing 
pre-war levels in industry and agriculture had been fulfilled. 

In contrast to the unemployment which plagues the Western 
world, the number of factory and office workers in the USSR 
has increased. In 1949, the national income was 36 per cent 
higher than that of 1940; per capita incomes of workers in- 
creased by 24 per cent and of peasants by more than 30 per 
cent. Prices have been steadily reduced following the ruble 
reform and the end of rationing; trade turnover is expanding, 
consumer goods production increasing. In the four years, close 
to 732,000,000 square feet of housing floor space was restored 

or newly built, over 2,300,000 houses in rural areas, many 
thousands of hospitals, schools and cultural institutions con- 
structed, medical services everywhere expanded. 

These are a few of the things that explain the unity of the 
Soviet people, their confidence in Stalin and their government, 
and why elections are in fact a national holiday. —J.S. 
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The last day in Moscow I lunched 
with the distinguished Soviet historian, 
Eugene Tarle, the biographer of Na- 
poleon, who told me he was writing a 
history of Sweden’s king Gustavus 
Adolphus, using newly discovered ma- 
terial. 

In Leningrad it was most extraordi- 
nary to see how, within a few years, the 
city had recovered from the terrible goo 


_ days of siege. According to the Soviet 


principle of capital goods first, the re- 
building began with the ring of fac- 
tories which surrounded the city and the 
industrial suburbs of Leningrad; now 
housing and consumer goods are being 
tackled. 

One of the most interesting sights in 
Leningrad was the stream of visitors to 
the world-famous’ Hermitage Museum, 
with its fifteen miles of corridors full 
of art treasures of every known period 
and from every part of the world. Even 
on a weekday the museum was filled 
with visitors—workers, peasants, officers, 
sailors. I had time for only a cursory 
glance at the Rembrandt rooms and the 
French Impressionists. 

In Leningrad—a gay city with many 
nightclubs and restaurants—the shops 
were also jammed as a result of the 
national buying spree which began after 
devaluation and which shows no signs 
of abating. 

The sixteen hours of the train trip 
from Leningrad to Helsinki, across the 
Karelian Isthmus (through country 
which looks not unlike Minnesota and 
Wisconsin), passed swiftly for our party 
with Ilya Ehrenburg’s brilliant, biting 
talk to keep us interested. 

While Helsinki’s stores display con- 
sumer goods and modern appliances in 
abundance, the shops are empty of cus- 
tomers. The purchasing power of the 
Finnish people has considerably declined. 
During the Fagerholm regime which 
fell just recently the cost of food went 
up 13 per cent and rents went up 37 
per cent. The Finnish mark was deval- 
ued’ twice last summer, which reduced 
its purchasing power by 40 per cent. 
There are now also 55,000 unemployed 
in Finland. 

With regard to the Soviet demonstra- 
tion of peaceful intentions, it is difficult 
to see what else they could do after the 
reception they gave to the delegates of 
the Partisans of Peace. For to be received 
by both houses of the Soviet Parliament 
and to receive a promise that the pro- 
posals made will be debated in open 
session, is certainly an indication not 
only of Soviet intentions but also of the 
fact that this much-vaunted iron cur- 
tain does not exist on that side of the 
Atlantic. 


I would very much like to see Picasso 
address both Houses of Congress and 
see Rankin’s reaction. But, as we know, 
there is little chance of that. Yet the 
Soviet Parliament is willing to listen to 
the words of Jefferson, and the United 
States Congress is not willing to receive 
and consider proposals for the outlaw. 
ing of atomic weapons, let alone listen 
to the peace proposals of Stalin. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


of the 1951 goal. That is what happened 
in the branches of industry being pushed 
to provide the exports demanded by the 
United States and Britain. 

Investment in industry during the first 
half of 1949 was barely one-fourth the 
investment during all of 1948, and less 
than one-fifth the “plan” for the full 
year 1949. 

After this fiasco, most industrial enter- 
prises have been transferred from cen- 
tralized control in Belgrade to control by 
the various provinces; and those enter- 
prises formerly under provincial control 
have been turned over to local authorities. 
In the conditions that prevail in Yugo- 
slavia, this can have nothing to do with 
the alleged desire to “reduce bureau- 
cracy,’ but can only mean the actual 
restoration of capitalist ownership of in- 
dustry, even if the owners appear in the 
guise of local officials for the time being. 

In a recent speech to Slovenian miners, 
Tito admitted that workers brought into 
the mines had not been provided with 
decent housing, regular food, and sup- 
plies of consumers’ goods. The workers 
and peasants who enthusiastically joined 
volunteer labor brigades to build a new 
Yugoslavia refuse to toil under conditions 
of increasing impoverishment in order 
to provide timber and metals for the 
West. 

During the first ten months of 19409, 
70 per cent of all workers recruited for 
state enterprises in Serbia quit their jobs. 
According to a recent report by Handler 
of the New York Times: “A movement 
back to the farms started as a trickle 
and became a flood.” (Jan. 29, 1950) 

Now, instead of voluntary labor bri- 
gades, a new decree provides for six- 
months contracts in transport and indus- 
try; three months contracts in building 
trades, timber and agriculture. Workers 
leaving their jobs without authorization 
will lose their ration cards. Workers ab- 
sent without permission will have to 
reimburse the industry for lost produc- 
tion. 

Forced labor and concentration of all 
resources on exports of timber, non- 
ferrous metals and maize still do not 
meet the demands of Western capitalists. 
So the basic foodstuffs of the people, 
meat, fats, and bread grains are report- 
edly being considered for addition to the 
export list. (N. Y. Times, Feb. 1, 1950.) 
The Times dispatch says this “would 
place a heavy strain on the delicate bal- 
ance maintained at present between the 
production and domestic consumption 
of foodstuffs.” 

For workers in the People’s Democra- 
cies and the USSR, the virtual end of 
tationing, more food and clothing, better 
housing each year. For workers in Tito 
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Yugoslavia, forced labor, deterioration 
in living conditions, the threat of starva- 
tion. 

The pressure on the Tito group is 
becoming intense. He pleads for more 
military aid, and understandably, for no 
Army can keep the proud Yugoslav peo- 
ple suppressed for long. He pleads for 
more loans, for “Yugoslavia’s economy is 
in drastically poor shape,” as Sulzberger 
reported from Belgrade on February 27, 
1950. But an International Bank loan 
which Tito proudly announced as “as- 
sured before Christmas” was not granted 
by March, 1950. 

Tito lashes out in despair and “warns” 
the United States again that he will give 
no political concessions in return for eco- 
nomic aid. But he is dealing with the 
tough envoy George Allen, who accom- 
plished the job of getting all political and 
military concessions from Iran without 
a cent of economic aid, with the wrecking 
of the Iranian economy to boot. 

This warning will fool nobody. Tito 
has given plenty of political and military 
concessions already, and will not fail to 
give more. He is learning the bitter truth 
that once a small country is in the grip 
of imperialism, it is the victim of superior 
force in these matters. The demands of 
the imperialists are constantly intensified, 
while the promises once held out as bait 
are withdrawn from the already trapped 
victim. 

As U.S. News and World Report brut- 
tally expressed it (October 21, 1949): 


Ambitious plans for Yugoslav industrial- 





ization will have to be shaved. Also Tito 
probably will have to make political or 
military concessions. 

Important fact now is that Tito must 
have dollars and must play ball. 


Axes and Diagonals 


The first overt political-military de 
mand made on Tito by his Americar 
sponsors concerned Greece. On January 
15, 1949, Cyrus Sulzberger of the New 
York Times wrote an article on this sub- 
ject from Paris, headlined: “Yugoslav 
Record in Greece May Affect Trade 
With US.” 

Specific demands on Tito were listed 
as follows: 


(1) Open-handed collaboration by Yugo- 
slavia with the United Nations Special 
Commitee on the Balkans 


(2) Sealing of the Yugoslav border and per- 
mitting teams of the United Nations 
Special Committee to inspect it 


(3) Similar moves on the Albanian border 
to cut off materials trans-shipped across 
Albania to Greece 


(4) Propaganda neutrality on state radio 
networks 


All of these measures were taken; in 
addition Tito permitted Greek govern- 
ment forces to cross his territory, and 
Yugoslav troops joined in the assault on 
the Democratic Army at a critical mo- 
ment. This down payment by Tito for 
the “friendship” of the West played a 
decisive role in the setbacks suffered by 
the Greek popular forces during 1949. 

By October 5, 1949, Stewart Alsop, 
reactionary columnist of the New York 
Herald Tribune, was able to boast that 
Tito had gone far beyond the one issue 
of Greece: (Please turn page) 
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The Yugoslav dictator has felt strong 
enough to defy the Kremlin with an au- 
dacity which has won gasps of reluctant 
admiration from Western observers. 


He then went on to describe the un- 
restrained anti-Soviet propaganda put 
out by Belgrade, and the use of the 
United Nations by “Tito’s top diplomatic 
team” for provocations against the USSR. 

By then, according to Alsop, the Amer- 
ican and British government officials had 
decided on an “all aid short of war” 
policy towards Tito. 

By December 5, Sulzberger was able 
to report from Paris: 


Marshall Tito has moved a so-called “Koci 
Xoxe brigade” of Albanian refugees to the 
Scutari frontier region. Theoretically, its 
job is to work on land reclamation, but ac- 
tually it is causing worry to the Government 
of Premier Enver Hoxha. 


On December 17, Camille M. Cian- 
farra, Rome correspondent of the New 
York Times, reported details of Tito’s 
plot to invade his small neighbor “when 
the time comes.” 

Soon after President Truman sent Tito 
a “Christmas present” in the form of a 
promise to help defend him against pos- 
sible invasion. Atlantic Pact armaments 
and military advisors are now but a 
matter of time. Whether Tito will form- 
ally join the Pact, or—as in the case of 
the Marshall Plan—remain out for politi- 
cal reasons, is of little moment. 

The Yugoslav leaders may have delu- 
sions of grandeur, of a “special” place 
in the world. But to the masters of the 
Atlantic Pact, Yugoslavia figures as but 
one pawn in the anti-Soviet front—in the 
words of Sulzberger, as part of the “Vi- 
enna-Belgrade-Athens diagonal” (New 
York Times, Nov. 4, 1949). 

Sulzberger speaks of this as being in 
the future, but Tito has established him- 
self already as a worthy partner of the 
Greek King—and is threatening to join 
him in a war of aggression against the 
People’s Democracy of Albania; a war 
that would be powered by American 
weapons and supplies; a war that could 
lead to a third World War. 

Airplanes of neighboring countries 
have been barred from flying over Yugo- 
slav territory; while the Zemun airfield 
near Belgrade is being enlarged for the 
convenience of the new concessionaire, 
Pan-American Airways. But just as the 
large airfield in Saudi Arabia is already 
used by B-29’s to threaten the peace of 
the Middle East, so will the enlarged 
Yugoslav airfield be a potential base for 
atom bombers threatening the peace of 
Central Europe and the Balkans. 

United States export statistics for De- 
cember, 1949, reveal the beginning of 
munitions shipments to Yugoslavia, about 
$400,000 worth, most of it military ve- 
hicles of unspecified type. A small start, 
but one that places Yugoslavia in the 
same category as Greece and Turkey; 
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Tito in the same class as Chiang Kai- 
shek, Bao-Dai and Franco; his govern- 
ment an unofficial partner of those gov- 
ernments of the North Atlantic Pact try- 
ing to receive armaments from America 
against the militant oppositien of their 
own people. 

The attempt to return Yugoslavia to 
its former status as a powder-keg of the 
Balkans has a special significance in that 
it is directed against the rising peace 
movement among the American people. 

Tito’s pretense of building “socialism” 
is designed to split the American peace 
forces on ideological grounds, to cover up 
the fact that the State Department and 
the Pentagon are trying to suppress social 
progress all over the world. 

Tito’s charges of “Soviet imperialism” 
are being used by Secretary Acheson as 
his main propaganda weapon in the cam- 
paign to convince the anti-imperialist 
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than it was in 1946. Alexandra Shtyrova 
offered to take charge of 12 looms weav- 
ing crepe jacquard in 1945. Now she 
tends 16 and her system has been ex- 
tended to many other textile mills. 
Bykov’s methods for fast metal cutting 
have raised the factory’s output many 
times over. 

These technological improvements, 
matched by others in factories through- 
out the Soviet Union, are the “secret” 
of those increases in industrial produc- 
tivity that have enabled the government 
to reduce the cost of consumers’ goods 
on three occasions since the end of 1947. 
No workers have becn laid off as a 
consequence of these innovations. 

These prospective deputies are not new 
to social work, for they have already 
considerable experience in trade union 
and Party activities. The rather self- 
effacing textile worker, dressed in a 
simple blue frock with a tartan scarf, is 
on the presidium of the Moscow trade 
union committee. Rossyski was one of 
the principle working-class speakers at 
the All Union conference of Partisans of 
Peace last September, Bykov went to 
Milan for the WFTU conference last 
year. 

In common with most of the candi- 
dates standing for election these three 
young Soviet citizens are living examples 
of A. A. Zhdanov’s words—“Today we 
are not what we were yesterday, and 
tomorrow we shall be something other 
than we are today.” They have evolved 
by hard work and constant study from 
humble beginnings. And while they are 
now imparting their experience to others 
they continue to study. 

Such are the men and women the 
Communist Party, the trade unions or 


majority of the American people that 
preparation for aggressive war is a cru- 
sade for freedom. 

The exposure of the false charge of 
“Soviet imperialism” in these articles ap 
plies as well to Acheson’s crude charges 
concerning Soviet policy in China (see 
article by Frederick V. Field in the April 
issue of Soviet Russia Today), to the fre 
quent shedding of crocodile tears in the 
press over the “plight” of the People’s 
Democracies. 

Understanding on this score will give 
further impetus to the ground-swell of 
opinion in the United States demanding 
peace and collaboration with the Soviet 
Union. 

This popular movement truly combats 
imperialists all over the world; truly 
renders assistance to people striving to 
develop their economic life and improve 
their social institutions. 


other organizations who have the right 
to nominate candidates, asked the public 
to vote for. In its pre-election statement 
to the Soviet people, the Communist 
Party promised further increases in the 
productivity of labor with consequent 
benefits to the consumers, full employ- 
ment with rising wages, the completion 
of the three-year plan to raise livestock 
and of the great afforestation plan. The 
Communist Party pledges itself to strive 
for international cooperation, for peace 
in all the world, for closer brotherly ties 
with the lands of popular democracy. It 
will do everything possible to make war 
impossible, the address runs, and goes 
on to state that the Soviet people are 
profoundly convinced that the peaceful 
competition of two systems will result in 
the victory of socialism over capitalism. 
It will continue to insist on the rights of 
the workers to criticize state and eco- 
nomic organizations should they find 
fault in their workings. 

And, soliciting public support for the 
candidates of the Party and non-Party 
bloc, the Communist Party points to its 
record: to the early days when it de- 
fended the young revolutionary regime 
and laid the foundations for the in- 
dustrialization of the Soviet Union, to 
victory in war and the present stability 
of the frontiers, Turning to more recent 
achievements it points out that the gross 
production of Soviet industry last year 
was 41 per cent above the 1940 level, 
and that collective and state farms got 
three or four times as many tractors an 
other agricultural implements as in 1940. 
It reminds the public of its housing 
record, of the 36 million children attend- 
ing school and the 1,128,000 students, 
over 300,000 more than before the wat. 
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ON A POLISH FARM 


(Continued from page 18) 


strongly to me. I have not been sorry. 

“Why did we leave Poland? Because 
it was so wretchedly poor back in 1922. 
It was better in France where we rented 
a bit of land, owned our own horse and 
cow and some farm implements. We 
never forgot that we were Poles. My 
husband is a great Polish patriot, and 
he organized a school for the Poles who 
were in the vicinity so that we wouldn’t 
forget our language, and that’s why our 
children know Polish.” 

“What decided you to come back 
here?” 

“My husband came back to Poland in 
1946 to see what it was like. When he 
returned, he called all the Poles together 
in our section and he said, ‘Poor Poland; 
she is in pretty bad shape. We had bet- 
ter go back and help.’ So 28 families 
went back.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Just like that. My husband, as I have 
told you, is a great patriot and a per- 
suasive man.” 

“What inducements were made, what 
promises were given you?” 

“We were promised nothing but a 
piece of land, seven hectares (about 18 
acres) for each family, for which we pay 
30,000 zlotys a year in taxes (about 
$75). This is not a rental,” she wanted 
us to understand clearly, “but a tax. The 
land is ours as long as we want to work 
it, and as long as we work it properly. 

“The land is wonderful,” sweeping 
her arm in a full circle to encompass the 
fam. “Everything grows here nearly 
by itself. Last year, when we came, we 
did practically nothing but pull weeds 
and cut underbrush. It was hard work 
and would have looked hopeless to 
anyone who does not know the earth. 
But we touched the earth, and we knew 
that things would grow. They have. 
More abundantly than on our little ten- 
ant farm in France. We have a good 
crop of wheat, potatoes, sugar beets, 
onions and other vegetables. We eat, 
and we sell, and we are already pleased.” 

She took us into the piggery, and into 
the cow shed and stable. 

“Where did you get the livestock?” 
I asked. 

“Each group of four families received 
from the government two cows and two 
horses to use in common, and enough 
free machinery to get started with. Al- 
ready we have three cows and four horses 
of our own, in addition to the communal 
livestock.” 

“Do you prefer this to a cooperative 
farm?” 

_ ‘We came here with the idea of form- 
Ing a cooperative. We still want it. We 
held a meeting, all 28 families of us 
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when we got here, and decided to have 
the cooperative. Some didn’t want it, 
and they broke away from us. We others 
tried it for a year and it didn’t work.” 

The little bird-like woman chimed in 
for the first time: “I wanted it at first, 
but after we tried it, I was against it. 
I saw that some worked hard and others 
were shirking, cashing in on our hard 
work. So we dropped it, and we chose 
to become private farmers.” 

“You had a free choice?” 

“Certainly we had a free choice,” 
Mme. Labuda replied, taking over again. 
“As for me and my husband, we still 
prefer the cooperative. We are waiting 
until the others grow up to the knowl- 
edge why a cooperative is better, and 
then we will try again.” 

“Do you like a private farm better 
than a state farm?” 

“It is not a question of like or dis- 
like. Poland is poor. When all of us 


work, Poland will be rich. Our co- 
operative was not a failure. We just 
didn’t give it a chance. But the people 
will grow up to it.” 

Her son had arrived about this time, 
and there were loud greetings from his 
mother in French. He replied in Polish, 
and she didn’t chide him as she had her 
daughter. 

“This is my son,” she said. “He is 
the manager of a state farm, and so 
young too. He studied agronomy in 
France for just such a future, and he is 
only 21.” 


W* said goodbye to Mme. Labuda, 
her son and daughter and visitors, 
and as we were about to leave, she 
stopped one of the women in our party 
and talked clothes with her, admiring 
the simple cotton frock, making her 
turn around so that no detail would 
be missed. 

“They are wearing skirts a little longer 
now n’est ce pas?” Mme. Labuda in- 
quired, on a private farm deep in what 
used to be East Prussia. 
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